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THE OUTLOOK. 


OVERNOR ST. JOHN'S letter of acceptance is 
published. Its essential points have been antici- 
pated by his speeches. We can best give them by an 
abstract: The war for the Union is over; African 
slavery abolished ; old issues gone. Bad times are 
* upon us—manufactories shutting down, banks break- 
ing, hundreds of thousands of workingmen out of 
employment, etc. ; the time has come to call a halt 
and think. The manufacturer who has been com- 
pelled to make an assignment, and the farmer whose 
bins are full of wheat which is not worth so much as 
it cost him to produce it, will not readily believe 
that a tariff isa panacea for bad times. The Goy- 
ernment is receiving about $80,000,000 a year in 
taxes from the sale of liquor, which costs the people, 
at a low estimate, a thousand millions a year, to say 
nothing of untold misery. This disgraceful business 
should be suppressed, and thus a protection be given 
to the homes and industries of the people. Both the 
great political parties favor the continuance of the 
manufacture and sale of liquors, while the Prohibi- 
tion party demands its immediate suppression. ‘‘ We 
want an honest, sober government of the people, but 
we can never have an honest, sober people so long as 
the government sanctions that which makes its citi- 
zens dishonest, drunken, and corrupt.” This, in 
substance, is what he says on the temperance issue ; 
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on other i issues he has little to say ; it is all summed 
up in the following sentences : 

‘‘Our country needs an administration that will rise 
above mere partisan considerations, and in the selection of 
public officials make honesty, sobriety, and efficiency, and 
not service to party, the test. It should be conducted, not 
in the interest of any particular section, party, race, or 
color, but in the interest of the whole people. To accom- 
plish this, all good citizens should promptly step to the 
front, and be counted for the right. This is no time for 
dodgivg. Moral cowardice will never win, and surely never 
deserves victory.”’ 


The news from the East is seitiine and conflict- 
ing; all reports from Egypt, however, seem to indi- 
cate that General Gordon bas not been inactive, but 
has furnished new evidence of his remarkable power 
of controlling men and of facing difficult crises with 
unswerving pluck and faith. Berber has probably 
fallen into his hands at the end of a brief but effect- 
ive bombardment ; and if this is true, it very much 
simplifies the problem of reaching him by the means 


of the Nile expedition, which has not yet been given 


up, aS was erroneously reported, although still in 
question ; Gordon’s activity may make such an ex- 
pedition unnecessary. From China have come vari- 
ous reports of the intervention of the United States 
through its mivister, John Russell Young—reports 
whick have been denied as promptly as they were 
made ; what grain of truth is in them it is impossi- 
ble to state at this moment. Admiral Courbet has 
occupied Kelung without resistance, and fresh troops 
are massed for active service in Tonquin. Mean- 
while, no declarations of war have been made on 
either side, but active preparations for that event are 
in progress, and the attempt to carry on hostilities 
on the present basis is a mere pematic sham. 


The outlook in Belgium is more hopeful. The 
King, under the terms of the Constitution, had no 
choice but to sign the Education Act passed bya 
large majority in both Houses immediately after the 
recent general election. But the more sagacious of 
the Liberals, appreciating, apparently, the gravity of 
the crisis ind the fact that the King could not have 
done otherwise than to affix his signature to the ob- 
noxious act, are using their influence to keep the 
controversy within constitutional limits, and to pre- 
vent a violent outbreak. They have issued a very 


sensible and manly address urging calmness, self- 


restraint, and patience as the true weapons with 
which the victory of free government is to be se- 
cured. 


At the meeting of the English Social Science Asso- 
ciation held at Sheffield last month, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
the President, made an extremely interesting speech 
in which he reviewed tiie progress of the two opposite 
ideas of laissez faire and State interference, affirming, 
as the result of his examinations, that the latter 
was rapidly gaining the ascendeney. Democracy, he 
said, instead of being fundamentally antagonistic to 
officialism, was disposed to use it, and the popular 
movement is, therefore, rapidly diffusing the idea. 
The State is now assuming and performing such func- 
tions and work as popular education, and the carrying 
on of the postal service and of the telegraphic service. 
It is endeavoring to limit and define the kind of work 
which children shall do in factories, and it is limiit- 
ing certain risks, such as those in the shipping trade ; 
under the Artisans’ Dwelling Act it has taken private 
property for public good ; in Ireland it is regulating 
the rents ; and it has so expanded the system of 
official inspection in many departments as_ to 
have created a considerable body of officers, whom 
it supports at a large expense. Mr. Lefevre 
points out the danger of unlimited extension of in- 
spection, suggesting that it might eventually become 
the tool of capitalists ; but he showed, by a consider- 
able array of facts, that in most of the directions in 
which it has gone the State has succeeded in its pur- 


pose, and that the probable result of the Leghididiien 
which brings about State interference with the work 
and the conditions of the life of the working classes has 
securcd such a reduction of mortality during the past 
ten years that there are now 500,000 persons alive who 
would have been dead under the*old conditions ; that 
pauperism has decreased thirty per cent., and the 
more flagrant kinds of crime twenty-two per cent. 
Mr. Lefevre predicts, as the result of the general 
movement, the abolition of all laws which in their 
results secure the accumulation of property in few 
hands. This striking address, although addressed 
directly to English ears and drawing its conclusions 
from English public life, ought to be widely read in 
this country on account of the clear statement which 
it gives of a political tendency which is now well- 
nigh universal, and which Mr. Herbert Spencer so 
vigorously attacks in his recent articles on ‘‘ Man 
versus the State.” 

The elections for the German Reichstag will be 
held late in the present month, and party feeling is 
running high, although it has not reached the ex- 
tremity of abuse just now prevalent in this country. 
Bismarck is endeavoring to conceal his future policy 
by posing on the colonial question, which is both in- 
definite and popular with the German people just at 
present. The well-informed correspondent of the 
New York ‘* Evening Post” surmises that the points 
upon which the Government will endeavor to secure 
legislative action during the coming session will be 
substantially as follows: A large increase in the 
duty on rye, so arranged as to add $2,500,000 a year 
to the burdens of consumers and taxpayers, and to 
put into the pockets of the large landowners a pro- 
portionately increased profit ; the abolition of all 
private insurance business, and its transfer to the 
State. This would be the most extreme step which 
Bismarck has yet taken in the direction of State so- 
cialism ; so extreme, indeed, as to make it difficult to 
see why, as a matter of logical consistency, the Goy- 
ernment cannot absorb all the lucrative private busi- 
ness in Germany. If fire and marine insurance com- 
panies are to be managed by the Government, with the 
railroad system already practically in its hands, there 
is no reason, apparently, why the State should not un- 
dertake every other form of business which it could 
take profitable. We should then have the singular 
spectacle of one of the most arbitrary governments 
in the world conducted on a socialistic - basis ; it 
would be a demonstration of what thoughtful men 
already foresee, that extreme socialism is only 
another name for tyranny. It is difficult to predict 
the results of these elections, but there is evidence 
that the Chancellor isso manipulating parties that he 
will, in all probability, control a majority of the new 
Reichstag sufficiently obedient to carry out all his 


purposes. 


Two rather significant publications are just now 
exciting a good deal of interest in European military 
circles. The German General Von der Goltz has 
published a pamphlet in which he attempts to pre- 
dict the conditions under which the next invasion of 
France must take place: and what he says gains 
more weight from the fact that his view is believed 
to be that of the scientific German military staff—a 
body of men who are probably unequaled in their 
training, industry, and sagacity, and whose work it 
is, not only to keep thoroughly informed on the mili- 
tary situation of Europe, but to keep Germany, in all 
branches of the service, up to the highest level of effi- 
ciency. General Von der Goltz affirms that in the 
next invasion of France the heavy work will be done 
by the cavalry, and that the only serious battles will 
be those in which cavalry and horse artillery are en- 
gaged. It is significant that in the great military 
maneuvers which the Germans have been recently 
going through in the neighborhood of Cologne, the 
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principal positions were assigned to the cavalry. On 
the first day not a rifle was fired; and the infantry 
were employed in ‘‘ mere strategi¢cal maneuvering.” 
The fact is also noted that the Russians maintain a 
great cavalry force in Poland as a safeguard against 
German invasion. These facts seem to indicate the 
growing prominence of the cavalry branch of the 
service. A revival of cavalry campaigning, as the 
London ‘‘ Spectator” points out, would greatly in- 
crease the expenses of armies and the calamities of 
war, and would multiply rather than diminish the 
burdens which European governments are already 
struggling under in their efforts to maintain great 
armaments at the highest point of efficiency. 


The other report is an unofficial, but apparently a 
very exhaustive, sketch of the condition of the Eng- 
lish navy, prepared by a person who is understood to 
be an expert of the highest standing, and published 
in that very energetic and wide-awake journal, the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette.” This ten-column report may 
be summed up briefly as showine that the English 
risks from war have greatly increased in the last fif- 
teen years; that the naval expenditures of other 
powers have been expanded forty per cent., while 
the English expenditures in the same direction have 
greatly diminished ; that in ships the English navy 
is only a little in advance of France, about her equal 
in armor and speed, but behind her in guns and the 
age of the vessels; that the English are losing in- 
stead of gaining ground, and that in two years 
France will be fully their equal; that the English 
guns are inferior both in weight and power to those 
of France and Italy; that in case of sudden war the 
French fleet in Chinese waters would be superior to 
the English, the Chilian ironclads stronger than the 
English Pacific fleet, while at the other stations the 
English ships could not be matched by any that 
could be sent against them ; that there are not more 
than two harbors in the United Kingdom that are ade- 
quately protected ; that there are not enough trained 
men t» man the English fleet, if war were declared, 
without drawing upon the reserve, and that the 
reserve is not half as namerons as that of France. 
Practically, England could probably defeat on the sea 
any single power that should attempt a maritime 
duel with her, but she would not be safe against 
combinations of several powers. 

The American Beard, the oldest of our great 
foreign missionary organizations, and the one which, 
in spite of its necessary Congregationalism, alone 
preserves a somewhat unsectarian and a real national 
character, meets this week at Columbus, Ohio. A 
report of the meeting from a special correspondent 
will appear in our next issue. Advanced copies of 
the report of the Prudential Committee lie before us ; 
some extracts from these are given in another 
column. They show an encouraging growth of 
interest as exhibited in actual contributions from the 
churches and labors in the field. The total amount of 
receipts for the year amount to $588,353.51, of which 
a little more than $428,851.40 are from donations—a 
larger rum than hus ever been received into the 
treasury of the Board in any one year of its previous 
history. The report is accompanied by some interest- 
ing tables, one giving a review of donations for 
twenty-five years, in periods of five years each, show- 
ing a steady increase in the yearly average of the 
Congregational churches, from eighteen cents per 
member in 1860-64 to fifty-one cents per member in 
1880-84. We leave those pessimists who believe 
that the churches, are losing in zeal, fidelity, and 
consecration to reconcile these figures with their 
philosophy. The Board has under its charge 826 
stations and out-stations, 292 churehes, about 21,000 
church members, and 2,290 workers, of whom 158 are 
ordained missionaries. It is also supporting fifty 
schools and seminaries, with an aggregate number of 
33,860 pupils. 


We are glad to learn that the American Missionary 
Association was able to close its fiscal year, Septem- 
ber 30, with its threatened debt of $50,000 reduced 
to $13,785,86. The receipts for September were 
$69,653,80. The contributions from the collections 
and donations for the year were $36,834.21 more 
than forthe previous year. Considering the pressure 
of the times and the greatness of the work, this is 
well done. There are yet two weeks before the an- 
nual meeting, at Salem, Mass., October 21-23; may 
it not be possible by that time to have the whole 
thing cleared off’ This Society deserves well of all 
patriots and Christiana. 


An important international conference is in ses 
sion at Washington, the object of which is to fix 
upon a common meridian to be used in reckoning 
longitude for all civilized nations. The meridian 
of Greenwich is now in use by most maritime 
powers, England and America taking the lead ; but 
France reckons longitude from Paris, Spain from 
San Fernando, and Denmark from Copenhagen. 
The inconvenience and confusion arising from this 
variety of reckoning is considerable, and would be 
still greater if the commerce of France, Spain, and 
Denmark was at all proportionate to that of the na- 
tions which reckon from Greenwich. The French 
nation is desirous of securing the general adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures, which is 
commended by all scientific thinkers, and is re. 
sisted only by that general inertia which consti- 
tutes the most serious obstacle to any reform. 
A common meridian and a common system of 
weights and measures would not only be a great 
practical convenience, but also a real advantage in 
promoting international friendship and interchange. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 
IV.—THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


HE Temperance Question is primarily a moral 
one. It isto be solved chiefly by moral instru- 
mentalities ; by education, Christian culture, public 
opinion, individual reformation and regeneration. 
The Bible intimates the solution when it says, ‘‘ Be 
not drunk with wine, but be filled with the Spirit.” 
Men cannot be filled with the Spirit by Act of Con- 
gress ; and nothing less, nothing other, than this is a 
true, complete, and final solution of the temperance 
question. We emphasize this statement at the outset 
because we think the temperance reformers are in 
great danger of forgetting it; in danger of directing 
their energies from moral instrumentalities to polit- 
ical, and thus sacrificing permanent to temporary re- 
sults. The motto, ‘‘ More haste less speed,” applies. 
Public sentiment is more efficacious than law ; and it 
is a fatal mistake to let public sentiment take care of 
itself and concentrate on legislation the moral forces 
which should be concentrated on public opinion. 

But though the temperance question is chiefly a 
moral question, it is alsoa political question. It has 
been recognized as such in all civilized communities 
for at least a century. We do not think that any 
State in Christendom since the eighteenth century. has 
treated the liquor traffic as like any other traffic, 
making no restrictions except those put upon it by 
the law of demand and supply. It has everywhere 
been subjected to special restraint. Special acts have 
been passed to regulate it. The drink traffic has 
been recognized by all statesmen as the most prolific 
source of poverty and crima; as more costly to the 
community than war r pestilence or famiue ; as doing 
less good than any other traffic, and more harm than 
all other traffics combined; as far more dangerous, 
and far more in need of legislative restriction, ‘han 
trade in gunpowder, dynamite, opium, orarsenic. Our 
readers have probably not forgotten the diagram pub- 
lished not long since in The Christian Union showing 
the relative expenditures in this country for alcoholic 
drinks, breadstuffs, clothing, etc. This showed sim- 
ply its baldest economic aspects. No statesman 
is worthy of the name who shuts his eyes to a busi- 
ness which involves a direct expenditure nearly double 
that of food and fuel, and an indirect expenditure 
which simply defies all arithmetical calculation. No 
party deserves to live which ignores such a business, 
and has no plan to propose to the American people 
for practically dealing with it. All the great states- 
men of Christendom, except those of America, recog- 
nize it as an important part of their duty to propose 
definite measures for the regulation by the State of 
the liquor traffic. It was so recognized by Gortscha- 
koff, who had his excise policy; it is so recognized 
by both Bismarck and Gladstone, each of whom has 
had, from time to time, his excise policy. Iv has 
been reserved for America to produce a breed of poli- 
ticians who ignore it altogether. Governor St. John 
gives overmuch honor to the two great political par- 
ties when he says that they both ‘‘ favor the continu- 
ance of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.” If they did, they would at 
least favor a definite and distinct policy on this sub- 
ject, which the people could consider, discuss, and 
vote upon. Neither of them does this. Neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic statesmen have any 
proposal to submit to the people. Neither party 
treats the question—a foremost question of state- 
craft in every civilized community—as entitled to its 


consideration. Shall we prohibit its sale except by 
State agents, as in Maine? except by druggists, as in 
Kansas? except by specially licensed innkeepers, as 
in New York? shall we give everybody an equal 
right to sell, and put a high tax on it, asin Ohio? 
On these questions neither party has a word to say. 
Most Republicans vote for prohibition in Maine; 
probably a majority of them vote for high license in 
Illinois, and would do so in New York. On the 
other hand, in local elections in Georgia and South | 
Carolina, it is the Democrats who are prohibition- 
ists, and the Republicans who oppose prolibition. 
Neither party. asa party, has any record on this 
subject. Neither party, as a purty, proposes any 
plan for dealing with the traffic. The New York 
‘* Tribune” may be fairly resarded as the national 
organ of Blaine Republicanism ; and the New York 
‘* Tribune’ thus defines the position of its party on 
this question : 

‘“‘He (Mr. St. John) had a right to say that the Repub- 
lican party had refused to favor prohibition as the best 
means of overcoming the evils of intemperance in all 
places. So it is true that the party has refused to take any posi- 
tion whatever on other questions foreign to its original objects, 
and upon which its members are not agreed.”’ 


Thus we have the authority of the New York 
‘‘ Tribune” for saying that the Republican party 
refuses to take any position whatever on the temper- 
ance question, because it is foreign to its original 
objects, and one on which its members are not 
agreed. And in this position it is confirmed by the 
action of its Presidential candidate, who regards the 
question of constitutional prohibition as so foreign 
to the objects of his party that he refuses to vote 
either for or against it on election day. America 
needs a party which will not refuse to take any posi- 
tion whatever on what is confessedly one of the most 
important as well as the most difficult question of 
modern statecraft, and which will count nothing for- 
eign to its objects which concerns the welfare of the 
community, and whose leaders will not wait to ascer- 
tain the opinions of all its members before they ven- 
ture to formulate a policy to be submitted to the 
people. We donot here condemn either party for. 
taking false positions on the temperance question. 
We condemn them both for refusing to ‘“‘take any 
position whatever” upon it. Error bravely held is 
far less dangerous than the cowardice of indiffer- 
ence. 

Our prohibition friends will naturally ask why the 
National Prohibition party is not the new party we 
are looking for. It has convictions, and dares to 
utter them. It shames the political timidity which 
refuses to take any p»sition whatever on questions 
foreign to its original purpose. We will answer this 
question frankly ; though we must answer it here 
briefly. | 

1. The National Prohibition party is too narrow 
for the new party which the times demand. Occa- 
sionally an issue arises in national life which absorbs 
all thoughts, and on which the undivided attention 
of the nation can be concentrated. Such was the 
case in our’ national life when the war for the dis- 
solution of the Union was begun. But ordinarily 
statesmanship is a complicated business. The party 
which desires to be intrusted with the administration 
of government must be able to deal simultaneously 
with many questions, of equa!, or nearly equal, im- 
portance. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party can- 
not remain in power unless they can commend 
themselves to the judgment and conscience of their 
constituency in their dealing with the Irish ques- 
tion, the extension of the suffrage, the proper limi- 
tations on the House of Lords, Egyptian reconstruc- 
tion, and half a score of minor problems. The 
temperance issue is an important one; but it is by 
no means the only important one. We need a party 
which, courageous to grapple with that, has also a 
proved capacity to grapple with the reform of the 
civil service, the reduction of taxation, the control 
of monopolies, the Mormon hierarchy, and half a 
score of other problems pressing simultaneously on 
the nation for solution. It would be very con- 
venient if we could take one at a time and postpone 
all the others ; but we cannot. We must answer our 
questions when Providence presents them to us. 

2. The National Prohibition party appears to us 
to be in fatal error upon one fundamental point. We 
cannot discuss that point here ; we can only state it. 
De Tocqueville has shown very clearly that our 
national liberty is built upon local self-government, 
and depends upon its preservation. France has 
never been truly free because it has never recognized 
this principle. Anything which threatens this 
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principle threatens the very foundations of the 
pation. The regulation, restraint, or suppression of 
the liquor traffic is left to the people in their 
various States and localities, not merely by a 
written Constitution which can be amended, but 
by the very nature of our national organism, which 
cannot be altered without converting our American 
Republic into a Roman Imperium. To allow the 
people of Maine to impose prohibition on the people 
of Texas would be to subvert the very foundation of 
our national life, and destroy in its innermost cita- 
del our national liberty. We should have to recon- 
struct the Union of States into a centralized em- 
pire. We could never, in fact, secure practical 
prohibition by any such means ; if we could, the cost 
would be too great for the gain. In truth, there is 
no one best way of dealing with the liquor traffic. 
Confining the sale of liquor to establishments carried 
on by the government has greatly reduced both 
drinking and drunkenness in Denmark, but it would 
be fatal to government and society in America. Pro- 
hibition works at least fairly well in Maine, but would 
be utterly impracticable in the great commercial 
and manufacturing city of New York. We wanta 
party which will neither, on the other hand, attempt 
by a violation of the fundamental principle of local 
self-government to extend a cast-iron rule over all 
the States of the Union, regardless of the wishes and 
conditions of its various peoples, nor, on the other, 
refuse to take any position whatever on the subject 
because all its members are not agreed upon it. We 
want a party which will cast the whole moral weight 
of its members in favor of restrictive measures, and 
will then leave the people of each State, and, ina 
measure, of each locality, free to determine for them- 
selves what measures are best adapted to curtail it 
of its awful dimensions and reduce its awful progeny 
of evils in their own community. 

3. Having said this, it behooves us to add, in frank- 
ness, onething more. In our judgment there is more 
hope of finding in the National Prohibition party the 
germ of the new purty, than of finding it in either 
of the other organizations. It is past hope that. the 
Republican party will take position on any of the 
great questions of to-day which are ‘‘ foreign to its 
original objects... When did evera party, in Church 
or State, organized to achieve a great reform, reform 
itself and go on to new achievements when its origi- 
nal work wasdone? The National Prohibition party 
is at least one of courageous convictions. If its 
principles are not very broad nor very wise, they are 
at least principles. If its candidates are not men of 
pational reputation, their reputations are at least 
wholly clean. Votes for Governor St. John will not 
be thrown away. For every vote beyond the tradi- 
tional number cast for prohibition candidates in pre- 
vious Presidential elections will count as a protest 
against the character, policies, and methods of the 
two principal political organizations; and if that 
vote is large enough, it may afford the material for 
the formation of a new one four years from now, 
broader and more comprehensive in its principles 
and wiser in its methods than the one to which that 
vote is forced to attach itself in this election. 


—-— 


UNPRAISED GRACES. 
A BLAMELESS BODY. 


PRAY God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless, is Paul’s prayer for his 
friends. A blameless body is rarely labored for, and 
still less rarely prayed for ; it is an unpraised grace. 
But the body is the habitation of man. And we 
have aright to judge a man by his habitation. If 
the fences are drunken, the paths unkempt, the 
flower-beds fertile in weeds, the windows broken 
and repaired with old hats, the porch in decay, the 
doors pendent on broken hinges, the roof ragged, we 
are sure that the inhabitants are thriftless, shiftless, 
idle, vagabondish, perhaps intemperate. So we have 
a right to judge o! the soul by the house in which it 
lives. A clear eye, a clean skin, a firm step, a sweet 
smile, a ringing laugh, a blushing cheek, all speak of 
a pure, good, true soul within. And equally signifi- 
cant are the bodily signs of a soul diseased. But the 
body is more than the habitation of man: it is his 
organ ; the instrument by which he must do all his 
work in this life. A good soul is useless if it has 
not a good body to interpret it in word and action. 
Eloquent thoughts slumber like seeds in the ground 
if there is no tongue to utter them. Brave thoughts 
die like idle dreams if there is no strong body to 
enact them. A heroic soul wins no victories if it has 
not a heroic body to carry it to the battlefield. But 


-tropolis, have been excused by the 


the body is more than either a habitation and an in- 


It is the temple of God. It is his 
dwelling-place. He whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain dwells in his children. Shame on us 
if we invite him to a house which he has wonderfully 
equipped, but which our willfulncss, our ignorance, or 
our neglect has suffered to fallinto decay. Into what 
poor, unkempt, uncared-for temples we sometimes 
invite him ! 

It is not enough that we keep our bodies from open, 
palpable violation of God’s laws of health; from 
drunkenness and rioting. They have been given us 
to care for, to develop. All sickness is sin—original 
or actual ; inherited or individual. Health is holi- 
ness ; health is duty. A good digestion is as truly 
obligatory as a good conscience ; pure blood is as 


strument of man. 


truly a part of manhood as a pure faith ; a vigorous 


brain is as necessary to useful living asa vigorous will, 
which it often helps to make vigorous; anda well- 
ordered skin is the first condition of that cleanliness 
which is next to godliness. Therefore, good food and 
plenty of it, which makes good digestion ; good air 
and plenty of oxygen in it, which makes good blood ; 
rest, recreation, and, above all, sleep, which are the 
brain restorers ; and bathing regularly and frequent- 
ly, which keeps the skin healthy, are as truly sacred 
duties as Bible-reading, praying, and church-going. 
These are not comforting words to the invalid ; but 
they are needful words to those who are guilty of 
needless invalidism, and to those who are going care- 
lessly in that direction. If you are sick, your first 
duty to yourself, your fellows, and your God is to 
get well. All other duties are, except in extraordi- 
nary cases, subordinate to that. If you have a re- 
luctant body that must be spurred to all its duties 
like an overjaded horse, your first duty is to feed it, 
rest it, clean it, putit in repair. There are many of 
our readers whose first prayer, night and morning, 
should be, Give mea blameless body ; and whose first 
endeavor in life should be to use those ‘‘ means of 
grace” which will give them an answer to that peti- 
tion. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


HE golden opportunity is given at the coming 
Mayoralty election in New York to redeem the 
city from its present misrule. The State Legislature 
has taken the appointing power from the Board of 
Aldermen, and given the responsibility of the ap- 
pointment of most of the governing commissions of 
the city to the Mayor alone. The wretched appoint- 
ments of past years, by which men of low lives and 
doubtful honesty have been the rulers of the me- 
Mayors who 
made the nominations on the ground that the Board 
of Aldermen would aot ratify any good nomination. 
It was a poor excuse. Far better would it have been 
for the Mayors to have made their nominations of 
upright men, and then have allowed the Aldermen 
to reject them. The people would soon have seen 
who were right and who were wrong, and the Alder- 
men could not have withstood the storm of indigna- 
tion which would have burst upon them. But now 
the coming Mayor will not have this excuse to plead. 
He must appoint men on the commissions entirely on 
his own responsibility. Hence the importance of 
putting into the Mayor's chair a man of unquestioned 
integrity, and one who is not only out of sympathy 
with the low characters who infest the City Hall, but 
who is also brave and firm enough to drive such 
characters away from the public offices. 

At present the commissions which most need 
purging are those of the Excise and Police. From 
their open defiance of all decency come most of the 
evils that afflict the city. The Excise Board, presided 
over by a lifelong liquor-seller, gives licenses broad- 
cast to the most disreputable places, and conducts its 
business not on the principle of restricting the 
cursed traffic, but of extending it indefinitely. The 
Police Board knows that nine-tenths of the liquor 
saloons are open every Sunday, that they are also 
open after one o'clock at night, and that they daily 
sell to minors, breaking the law in each of these re- 
spects. The Police Board knows this perfectly, and 
yet never tries to stop or check this law-breaking, 
which is the source of a long catalogue of crimes. 
That people should suspect both these Boards as 
criminally allied with the densof vice is only natural, 
and for such a suspicion the Boards have only them- 
selves to blame. What is needed is the sweeping 
away of the present commissions, and the appoint- 
ment of new, clean men, And only a clean Mayor 
can do this. 

The coming Mayor ought to be a man acquainted 


with the workings of the city government, a man of 
high character, a man of firmness, and a Democrat ; 
the last because the city is a Democratic city. If the 
Republicans nominate a Republican for Mayor, they 
will only induce the different branches of the Demo- 
cratic party to unite on a candidate who might be 
most unsavory, or they will offer an opportunity 
for a disgraveful ‘‘deal” with Tammany, which 
is worse. The only true course for Republicans, who 
are in minority in the city, is to stand ready to sup- 
port the anti-Tammany Democratic candidate, if he 
should be a man such as we have described ; or, in 
case he should be no better than the Tammany ecan- 
didate, then to nominate themselves a Democrat of 
high character, and invite honorable Democrats to 
vote with them. It is high time that the national 
parties should give up their differences in our loca! 
elections. The election for the government of such 
a great city as New York is too important to be tagged 
on to the tail of a general election. It must be sep- 
arated from other issues. It ought to take place at 
another time than the National or State election. We 
trust that the next Legislature will make this desired 
change, and assign the local elections to the spring. 
Men who love and desire good government (ard they 
far outnumber the rowdy element and the politicians; 
should combine at once, and save the city from its 
present disgraceful misgovernment. Freed from de- 
pendence on the Aldermen, a good Mayor would be cir- 
cumspect and wise in appointing the commissioners on 
whom hangs so largely the welfare of the community. 
We have no wish for any particular man. We only 
ask our fellow-citizens to give us a righteous Mayor. 
The candidate already nominated by Tammany isa 
young man of no experience, and fully identified with 
the liquor interest and the low politics that have so 
long defiled the city. Wecannot afford to give power 
to such a representative. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN ON THE COMPARATIVE 
HISTORY OF THE GREATER RELIGIONS. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURES AT ANDOVER THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE religious development during the Vedic 

period may be considered under the divisions 
as indicated, the seventeenth century before Christ 
perhaps representing the center of the period. The 
pre-Vedic period furnishes two terms for Deity, a 
specific name and a generic derived from it. The 
quality expressed by the word was that of brightness, 
refuting those who regard religion as based on fear. 
The god representing heaven is associated with 
another, the representative of earth. These two, 
father and mother, have physical attributes as pro- 
ductive, moral attributes as wise, good, and righteous. 
But the god of this period gradually gives place to 
others. In the early Vedic period, the Hindoos and 
Persians that were to be were connected, and the 
religious ideas of the Veda may be best interpreted 
by the contemporary Avesta, with which they agree 
in conception of deity and law. Varuna, the god of 
this time, is altogether personal. Sometimes pre 


sented as having six companions, he is yet supreme. ~ 


Before this god, all-knowing, loving righteousness, 
hating sin, men become conscious of guilt ; but, true 
to nature, it is from this being that they seek for 
grace, giving expression to feelings the senses never 
could have inspired. The effects of the past become 
manifest in the middle Vedic period. Those who had 
been able to win the victories of previous years by 
appeasing the deities with hymn and worship are 
rising a3 the poet-priests. New gods appear, of dif- 
ferent order from the preceding ones. As the sacri- 
fices had power to influence the divine natures, they 
are made superior, the sacrificial fire being deified as 
Agni, and the sacrificial drink as Soma ; while Indra, 
the troubled sky, is the most prominent deity. The 
tone has changed, the ethical idea fades ; religious 
observances are bribes offered the gods. The sacer- 
dotal element has developed, and becomes more mani- 
fest in the later Vedic period, when the supreme 
deity is Brihaspati, the lord of prayer. He exhibits 
the ideal tendency of the time. Social distinctions 
were hardening into castes, speculation was seeking 
the origin of things. The belief which had been so 
simple was coming to philosophize as to cause, and 
to trace all to ‘‘the nameless” god, as the poets of 
the age style him. : 
During the Brahmanic period the forces already at 
work continue to operate under the sacerdotal, spec- 
ulatiye, and political phases, the first being. repre- 
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sented by the Brahmanas, the second by the Una- 
nishads and systems of philosophy, the third by the 
laws of Manu. The language of the hymns was 
now known to priests only ; by them alone could 
mediation between gods and men be properly ef- 
fected ; they only understood the ritual. Belief in 
the eternal existence of the Vedas was made a neces- 
sary article of faith. The political application of 
the principles advanced gave the Brahmanic or 
priestly caste every advantage, and their exaltation 
was increased by the speculative tendency resulting 
as a reaction from the extreme ritualism. The abso- 
lute being for which it sought was found in Brahma, 
the energy working in prayer, sacrifice, and hymn. 
Varying as to modes of representation, it was imper- 
sonal, oneand universal, and whatever was produced 
eame from it by emanation or evolution—the only 
creation possible for an impersonality. Philosoph- 
ical principles were : that being is one, the permanent 
alone is; souls are indestructible, proceeding from 
and returning to Brahma; the great end of medita- 
tion is to attain the way back to Brahma; this end 
is achieved independently of sacrifice, but in depend- 
ence on the Vedas; ignorance is the cause of bond- 
age ; works, good and bad, contribute to bondage by 
requiring future existence for reward or punishment ; 
deliverance comes only through knowledge, by the 
destruction of merit. With the pantheism to retain 
immortality, transmigration was necessary, aud from 
its ceaseless changes release was gained only by re- 
ligious knowledge. So sacerdotalism fettered men 
and became supreme. The warrior caste recognized 
the priests’ power. They struggled against it ; but the 
teacher is the true king; beliefs are stronger than 
interests, ideas than vested rights. Said Max Miller 
six months since, in conversation on this philosophy : 
‘‘ If the Bible were placed with these books, the con- 
trast would be so great as to be the greatest demon- 
stration of its truth. The extraordinary thing is 
this; you get almost priceless gems, but they are 
hidden in perfect mountains of rubbish ; and the 
priceless gem is not the thing, strangely, that the 
people who possess the book most value, but it is the 
mountain of rubbish.” 

About the end of the sixth century B.c. was born 
in India, of the family of Gautama, the man after- 
ward styled Buddha, *‘ the eulightened.” He founded 
a religion, the result of Brahmanism and the reac- 
tion from it. Of the warrior class, he was mindful 
of the time when his caste, as well as the priestly, 
knew the Vedas. He pitied men’s helplessness in view 
of Brahmanism’s relentless transmigration. He de- 
sired to aid his fellows. Renouncing all, he sought 
in vain fortruth among the sages. His quest resulted 
in the four ‘‘ noble truths” of Buddhism : life is sor- 
row ; the cause of sorrow, desire ; the cure, suppres- 
sion of desire; the way, to attain nirvana, a state 
devoid of will. Pessimistic like Schopenhauer, 
Buddha hated sorrow from love to man ; Schopen- 
hauer, from contempt. As to doctrine, transmigra- 
tion was retaived; through all transformations 
desire and law remain; desire lost, change ceases. 
Brahmanism offered no personal deity ; Buddha re- 
jected Brahma. Judged metaphysically, Buddhism 
may not be a religion; it is when considered on its 
original side, the ethical. This side shows the way 
from sorrow by the eightfold path of right belief, 
heart, speech, action, employment spirit, memory, 
meditation. Belief was first, belief last. The path 
has four stages. In the first, man studies the law, 
and breaks the fetters of the illusion of self, of 
doubt, of trust in ceremonies. In the second stage 
lust and hatred are discarded partially, the third 
stage completing the work in another existence. In 
the fourth the man becomes a saint by casting off the 
remaining fetters of desire of being here, desire of 
being anywhere, pride, self-righteousness, and igno- 
rance. Buddha's politics, like his other institutions, 
antagonized Brahmanism. Caste disappeared before 
the new brotherhood established. But among many 
similarities between this religion and Oatholicism 
was an due encouragement of asceticism and 
mendicancy. Hence practically arose two orders, 
the lay and the clerical. Buddhism discovered the 
peaver of the spoken word, and sent preachers and 
missionaries to teach all the new religion. The sys- 
tem spread. Councils met. Public discusssions with 
Brahmans were held. The accounts relating the 


Brahmans’ defeat indicate the triumph of the new 
system. Still, it remained tolerant. Ethical teach- 
ing, however, in order to effect right living, requires 
the sanctions of law, and an inspiring spirit. Such 
a deity Buddha had not furnished. So his followers 
filled the want by elevating him tothe position. The 


i felt need and the way in which it was met illustrates 


the absolute necessity of a God and the demand for 
an incarnation. Started with a denial of God, the 
people deify the denier. | 

Buddhism was a doctrine of salvation. It was 
practical in its treatment of human wants. Behind 
it was a great personality, but he was dead in nirvana. 
Brahmanism, not content to give up the struggle, 
showed its rival’s faults, recognized its advantages, 
and, learning from oth, regained its power. 
Brahmanism became Hindooism ; the priests, as they 
furnished the material, furnishing also the name, 
for the old belief, the people for the new. Where 
Buddhism had an eyeless socket Brahmanism set a 
living eye. In the new religion the Brahman’s 
supremacy remained ; so did caste ; so did the abso- 
lute Brahma, but in a triple form, as Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva—termed creator, preserver, and destroyer in- 
correctly. brahma, now practically lost, was only a 
link with the past. Multitudes of other gods are 
introduced, the people worshiping different ones. 
From Buddhism were borrowed the ideas of penance, 
faith, and an all-absorbing beatitude. The great 
new feature is that Vishnu, the gentle god, is incar- 
nated, Krishna being the incarnate form. This 
necessary element had been imported from Buddhism. 
The religion was now a vast electicism, receiving 
everything that comes. In its all-absorbing panthe- 
ism lies its dungerous character. 

Islam, last of Semitic faiths as well as of the great 
religions, is built of most ancient materials. De- 
manding abrolute obedience, repressing inquiry, it 
confesses weakness. An instituted religion, still 
conditions and causes influenced the institutor. The 
Semitic spirit, narrow, stern, tenacious, tends to 
absolute monarchy and to theocracy. The Arab is 
self-sufficient, ignorant of the world, irreverent. 
But in Mohammed's time imperfect representatives of 
Judaism and Christianity stirred the people to new 
religious activity, and Mecca became the chief city of 
the new movement. Mohammed, influenced by his 
time, was the reverse of the typical Arab—deficient in 
couraze, imaginative, epileptic, hysterical, not pos- 
sessed of a creative, but a transcendent constructive, 
genius. The first or Mecca period of his life shows 
the prophet, the nobler man and religion. His sys- 
tem emphasized faith in one supreme God, unbeget- 
ting, unbegotten ; government by rewards and pun- 
ishments; divine authority for Mohammed's word. 
Judaism, Christianity, and Parseeism, in corrupted 
forms, colored his views. In the Medina period the 
statesman appears, cruel to religious opponents, un- 
faithful to woman, deplorably degenerated, as a 
founder of religion very low. His sincerity is indi- 
cated by that of his early disciples, but he ought to 
have doubted himself. Passing by the pre-eminently 
ethical elements in the religions he knew, he seized 
the formal, as indicated by Islam’s five great duties : 
belief in God and his prophet, prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving, pilgrimage to Mecca. The God he talked of 
he represented neither as the righteous, nor the holy, 
nor the loving. By a marvelous polity he fused dis- 
cordant elements, forming one brotherhood, and giv- 
ing rise to mighty empires under most varying cir- 
cumstances. After Mohammed’s “eath the history 
had three periods. To Omar, in the first period, the 
religion owed greatlyits success. Communism was a 
prominent principle then, a census being taken to in- 
sure proper distribution of booty. In the second 
period was despotism. The thiid, under the Abba- 
sides, introduced the idea of the rulers being taken 
from the prophets’ descendants. Greece and Persia 
rent Mohammedanism into sects, introduced a kind 
of pantheism, and elaborated the thought of an in- 
carnation ; the conquered pvople thus essentially 
changing the religion. By its conquests with the 
sword, by its founder’s influence, by ethical poverty, 
and by formalism, bound by iron fetters to the proph- 
et’s word, the religion, once promising much, has de- 
teriorated into the stiffest, least ethical, least pro- 
gressive, most inflexible of instituted systems. 

Should Providence permit the course to be contin- 
ued in other years, the philosophy of religions may 
be treated. The result of such study is to make men 
feel that the great faith of man rests upon the broad- 
est of possible foundations, that it is impossible for 
man to live without religion, impossible for man 
to live without God, impossible for man to find 
God and have peace with him without a mediator, 
impossible for a mediator to be a mediator who does 
not lay the right hand of his divinity on God and the 
left hand of his humanity on man, and bind the two 
into the sweetest and liveliest peace, unity, kinship 
and truth that heaven and earth can know. 
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[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


HAVE met and conversed with men, the past week, 

from all parts of New England. When sober men 
of any party orof all parties take off their political 
“specs ” and talk face to face in unconventional terms, 
honest man to honest man, looking into eyes that reflect 
the deep, moving springs of conviction, there is a rev«la- 
tion of the conscious degradation into which our politics 
aave fallen. The leaders, mere vote-catchers of all 
parties, remind me of the story of the Indian and bear 


winter’s hunting expedition to Bangor, and disposed of 
them, taking ‘‘goods” in payment. He then said he 
had one bear-skin at home, and on strength of the state- 
ment got pay in advance, promising to bring the skin in 


mined to make an effort to capture a bear. Taking his 
gun and going into the wood, he started bruin, leveled 
his piece, and fired, but missed his game. Indian Joe 
ran screaming after the bear as he fled, unhurt, out of 
sight, commanding him to ‘‘ Stop! stop! you rascal! 
You are running away with a skin that does not belong 


political reformers, who always stick to their party, 
seem to me to be running off with skins that do not be- 
long tothem. Not from them will come the better pol- 
itics. As I amin the story-telling mood, I am minded 
to relate what a Maine Congressman told me. It was 
during the war, when Fessenden was in the Senate, 
Hamlin was Vice-President, and Mr. Blaine was in the 
House. It was a question of reappointing a Maine man 
to a certain position ; Fessenden favored it; all of the 
other delegates from Maine opposed it. At last, getting 
desperate, the entire delegation, excepting Fessenden 
called in a body on Lincoln, Hamlin at the head, who 
presented the case in the most positive manner, demand- 
ing the appointing of their man, and all the others said 
** ditto” to Hamlin. When they were through, Lincoln 
straightened up to his full height, and in his peculiar 
and forcible way said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I confess that this 
is pretty formidable ; you are the entire delegation from 
your State, with one exception, and the Vice-President 
of the nation is at your head ; but I frankly say to you, 
gentlemen, that, in my estimation, Senator Fessenden 
infinitely outweighs youall.” Mr. Blaine used to relate 
this incident with great gusto, and to say he felt like 
‘crawling through a knot-hole.” 

In political movings the past week, the Independent 
rally in Tremont Temple takes the lead. It was the 
first public indorsement of Cleveland in the city since 
his nomination. The Temple was packed, large num- 
bers of ladies being in the first balcony, and enthusiasm 
being spontaneous, reminding one of the early days of 
the Republican party. Two old Abolitionists, Colonel 
Henry Lee and Dr. James Freeman Clarke, were marked 


j and powerful figures in the meeting. Colonel Lee pre- 


sided, and made a ringing speech against the Republican 
party and its nominee, while James Freeman Clarke 
spoke in his most forcible and effective strain, giving 
reasons for joining the bolt and for supporting Cleve- 
land. In some respects Dr. Clarke's statement of the 
moral issue is the strongest that has been made. That 
old Abolitionist, Colonel T. W. Higginson, also spoke 
with all the fire of his aforetime slavery discussions. 
The young men in the movement were represented 
by George F. Williams and Dr. William Everett, 
son of Edward Everett, both of whom were cheered 
to the echo. No one can doubt that this bolt 
in Eastern Massachusetts is formidable, the young 
men rushing into it who now glory in the epithets 
of ‘“‘mugwump,” ‘‘ dude,” ‘‘Pharisee.” The revolt 
will also go further than the Presidential nominees. 
Many of the Independents will not support Robinson 
for Governor, nor Long for Congress. In the Ninth Dis- 
trict a triangular fight of Republicans, Democrats, and 
Independents seems likely to defeat Lyman for Congress. 
In my judgment, General Butler will be disappointed 


The political caldron is boiling with exceptional heat, 
and many things suggest the ‘‘ weird sisters” in Shake. 
speare. Storms clear the atmosphere ; upheavals bring 
to the surface hidden ores and gems. Let politicians 
dance around the caldron, and jump from twig to 
twig like a bobolink in the meadow: truth will be 
evolved, new departures will take shape, and a brighter 
dawn will come up in the eastern sky. 

The churches in Boston have nearly all resumed their 
regular preaching services. During the past few weeks 
the seating capacity of the New Old South Church has 
been increased by the addition of galleries, and Sunday, 
pastor and people came together for the first time since 
vacation. Mr. Gordon preached a strongly logical 
sermon to a large and attentive audience, from the text, 
‘‘Rejoicing in Hope.” Dr. Duryea preached a fine 
sermon from his own pulpit at the Central Church, from 
the text, ‘‘ What shall it profit aman if he gain the 


| whole world, and Jose his own soul! ?” 


in Maine. Indian Joe carried the furs obtained in a ~ 


a short time. He went home, and, as he had lied, deter- 


to you! Isold that skin in Bangor.” Loud-mouthed. 


in his Massachusetts support. But I willnot prophesy. . 
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WORK IN HEAVEN. 


- By Lucy Larcom. 


— there must be work to do in heaven, 

h Since work is the best thing on earth we.know : 

Life were but tasteless bread without this leaven— 
A draught from some dead river’s overflow. 


What is it we look forward to with longing 
In the hereafter’ Couches, banquets, rest ? 
All our old pleasures round about us thronging ? 
A soft seat for ourselves among the blest ” 


Would these content us now? How then forever ? 
By seraph and by saint Giod’s will is done: 
There is no heaven save in the soul’s endeavor 
To do his will, while endless ages run. 


Work may be drudgery ; it is so only 
When we leave God out of the task he gives, 
Or choose our own apart from him—a lonely 
Treadmill of selfishness, where no joy lives. 


Days we recall of dreariest melancholy, 

When we sat thoughtless, folding idle hards 
But duty roused us from that listless folly, 

And life dawned on us in love’s dear commands. 


There must be work for us to do in heaven, 
Fise thatwere a less blessed place than this : 

The; wortbiest impulse to our earth-life given 
Must still be felt amid cclestial bliss. 


Great voices call to labor. ‘* Lo, my Father 
Works, and I work with him,’’ the Master said. 
Are we his servants, then, if we would rather 
[n easier pathways than he chose, be led ? 


‘‘ Yet heaven is love.’’ Aye, but in heavenly places 
Love will mean something more than sitting still 
And looking into one another’s faces, 
To say, ‘‘] love you,”’ as earth’s fond ones will. 


Even here, love wearies of its low expression : 
It longs to strike some nobler anthem-chord. 

‘The heart is deadened, finds but retrogression, 
In iteration of the sweetest word. 


None asks there, ‘‘ Am I loved »’ His heart’s outpouring 
Falls back like dew from all the heavens on him 

Who, laden with God’s gifts, moves on adoring, 
Mate of archangels and of seraphim. 


Work is the holiest thing in earth or heaven: 
To lift from souls the sorrow and the curse— 

This dear employment must to us be given 
While there is want in God’s great universe. 


And might there come at last a termination 
Of ills that now bewilder and oppress, 
Doubtless there would arise some new creation 
To meet the hunger of our hearts to bless. 


No blot of sin might sully those fresh pages, 

Yet should we feel our souls fledge unguessed powers, 
Learning through flight on flight of timeless ages 

To love God’s last-born worlds as he loved ours. 


INTIMACY WITH NATURE. 
By W. MaAbiF. 


HE shortened days warn us that we must soon 

seek within doors those fountains of refreshment 
that have made the highways of summer so full of 
beauty, and that will remain an inspiring memory 
when flowers are dead and trees are bare. Indeed, it is 
not until the summer landscape is folded out of sight 
that we really possess it.. Then it rises out of memory 
with the added charm of humau association, and lies 
before us with the touch of a supernal beauty upon it. 
The deepest lessons are learned unconsciously, and no 
teacher possesses methods so subtle and persuasive as 
Nature ; she sows the seeds all through the golden days 
that are to bear the fruit of reflection and insight 
when winds are high and the open fire sings for us the 
forgotten music of perished forests. It is this perpetual 
play of natural influences upon us, in hours when nature 
gets little direct recognition from our thought, that 
makes all seasons fruitful to the open-minded, and 
crowns every month with some rare vintage of senti- 
ment and poetry. The naturalists are always winning 
their way into Nature’s confidences ; Burroughs predicts 
the season from the architecture of the beavers, and 
Thoreau knew almost to a day when to look for the first 
anemone or to listen for the earliest note of the bluebird. 
Just how these intimacies come about no one knows ; 
least of all the fortunate few who enjoy them. They 
can only tell us what they see in these iuterviews, but 
they cannot tell us how they see it. Some men are 


born with a genius for friendship, and it is not impossi- 
ble that Nature, in rare moments and upon rare men, 
confers this gift and then turns it toward herself; she 
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implants an inexplicable capacity for intimacy, and then 
makes herself its all-suflicient object. Is it not Emerson 
who reports that impression which the deep woods 
always give, that some marvelous life going on in them 
has just been suspended, and that the moment you are 
gone all those branches will take up their whispered 
talk, and out from among those moss-grown trunks there 
will come one knows not what company of strange 
folk ? I have little doubt that Thoreau and Burroughs 
have some day surprised that wonderful movement of life 
hidden in the forests, and seen far more than they are 
willing or able to tell. Very likely we have all been 
mistaken in our fancy that Thoreau was a solitary 
recluse when he built that lonely hut on Walden Pond, 
and shut himself out from human fellowships; the 
woods were populous to him, perhaps, and in the trans- 
parent depths of the pond who shall record what mar- 
velous sights he saw ; what buried epochs of old-time 
he found there, asthe sailors found Savannah-la-mar on 
tranquil days lifting its silent spires through the ocean 
depths ! 
jut such knowledge as this comes only to those 
who are born to it, and they are few who find it among 
their birth gifts; most of us must accept a friendship 
less intimate, and lacking that element of personal con- 
fidence so rarely given that it seems as if Nature dis- 
trusid men and were on her guard against them. 
Much remains, however, even for us; and there are 
times when one doubts whether too great an intimacy 
with Nature does not sacrifice some views of her mighty 
life, some attitudes toward her which are fullest of 
suggestion and inspiration. If one were offered such a 
friendship as would disclose to him the thousand and 
one details of mere habit, while it denled him a revela- 
tion of the total compass and sweep of natural processes 
and phenomena, he would surely reject the invitation ; 
for there are two kinds of acquaintance with nat- 
ure; there are some who can name every tree and 
bird, and yet are insensible to the presence of that in- 
definable but mighty spirit which broods among the 
hills, and speaks to those who know its language in the 
flight of birds, the ripple of fields of grain, the play of 
summer clouds on summer hills, the hushed murmur of 
the woods. One envies Theocritus that familiarity with 
earth and sea and sky which has preserved for us the 
days that once broke in infinite promise and died in 
infinite calm over Sicily. In_ his delicate lines the dark 
olive and the blooming rose tree, the purple fruit of the 
fig-tree and the white blossoms of the apricot, violet and 
ilex and tamarisk, in fadeless leaf and flower, the bleat- 
ing of sheep, the hum of bees, the shrill whir of the 
cicada in the white heat of noon, are forever inviolate. 
After the lapse of all these centuries, when we open this 
little book of idyls, for us, as for Theocritus, earth and 
sca hive a thousand voices, and they are in one key : 
‘‘ Here are the oaks, and here is galingale ; 

Here bees are sweetly humming near their hives ; 

Here are twin fountains of cool water ; here 

The birds are prattling on the trees—-the shade 

Is deeper than beyond ; and here the pine 

From overhead casts down to us its cones.”’ 

The day may be dark with autumnal clouds and chill 
with autumnal winds, but when this slender volume lies 
open before us we remember the hour when— 

“ The crest-larks and the thistle-finches sang : 

The turtle-dove was plaining ; tawny bees 

Were hovering round the fountain. All things near 

Smelt of the ripened summer.”’ 
There is exquisite sensibility and observation in such 
a glance at nature as this, but it is the glance that takes 
in isolated and externa! aspects, not the vast, organic 
whole; it isthe poetry of swift, radiant glimpses, not 
of all-embracing vision. For a great, inspiring thought 
of Nature as a sublime unity, for insight into her divine 
harmony, one turns to that noble invocation with which 
Lucretius prefaces his great poem, which Lowell says 
‘‘is the one sunburst of purely poetic inspiration which 
the Latin language can show.” The Greek, with that 
sensibility which was one of the noblest gifts of his race, 
caught gleams of splendor on sea and land; the Ro- 
man looked at the sun from whence all these separate 
rays were sent. 

It is the interpretation of the universal elements in 
nature which gives Wordsworth’s poetry such power 
over us, and makes us feel in his best moods a presence 
for which human speech has no adequate symbols— 

... sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, andin the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’’ 

The most inspiring relationship with nature, and that 
which is possible to us all, is this opening of heart and 
mind to the play of the large impressions of her great- 
ness and universality. It needs no exact knowledge of 
trees and birds to enter into the life of a summer day ; to 
feel upon the forehead that hand of infinite peace which 


moves the hours through light and shadow to their 
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rounded close; to feel in the soul that spirit of unrest- 
ing and unhasting life which binds star and sea and 
soaring bird in one unbroken chain of sweet influences, 
and daily, epoch after epoch, rebuilds the fabric of 
eterual beauty. 


POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. | 


ITE reform movement in politics bases itself upon 

the broad distinction which exists between the 
administrative and political functions of government. 
In the one sphere the presence of party spirit means 
corruption ; in the otuer sphere its absence means stag- 
nation. 

The non-partisan position upon administrative ques 
tions must not confine itself to the business offices of the 
National Government. The functions of State govern- 
ment are largely non-political, those of county and 
municipal government entirely so. As these offices are 
principally elective, the accomplishment of the reform 
will be more difficult, but the general line of action is 
easily discernible. | 

In the first place, of course, the public must realize 
that our county and city officers cannot represent the 
principles of their party, and must represent principles 
of thir own. Any partisan action on their part is a 
betrayal of their public trust. An offensive nomination 
must never be supported ; least of all for the sake of 
party victory. The doctrine ‘‘ Of two evils choose the 
leas’ must be supplanted by the doctrine ‘ Of two evils 
choose neither.” To vote for a candidate is to indorse 
him, and a vote is worse than lost which indorses an 
unfit man. If the men who contro] the primaries knew 
that the best element in society would not support such 
nominees they would rarely be presented. A year ago 
a ward manager here in Columbus told the writer that 
we must nominate ‘‘a liberal Republican.” When 
asked what he meant by ‘‘a liberal Republican,” he re 
plied, ‘‘A Republican who drinks.” 
knew that the temperance element would vote the 
straight ticket. He wanted to bid, as politicians always 
will, for the class which holds the balance of power. 

In the next place, the public must realize the false. 
ness of the idea that in our popular elections we have 
‘“‘the essence of democracy.” In the wave of extreme 
democratization which swept over the country after 
1840 this method was almost everywhere adopted. Ex- 
perience has shown that it has given to us the form of 


democracy without the substance, and we must, in some 


instances, return to the earlier method of appointment. 
The political organizations have become military in their 
character. ‘*The people” de/ony to the parties, and 
their supreme duty is loyalty. They are simply the 
rank and file, who obey orders. Thus popular election 
means caucus appointment. That the caucus oligarchy 


is often low does not make it democratic. That it is . 


irresponsible does make it essentially undemocratic. 

Last winter a popular movement in New York con- 

centrated certain appointing powers in the hands of the 
Mayor. This was done because it was realized that the 
danger to self-government was not the centralization of 
power, but the absence of responsibility. Democracy 
means the government of public opinion. 
_ At the present time, in the selection of judges, public 
opinion, instead of being executed, is constantly affront- 
ed. As Professor Burgess, of Columbia, says, ‘‘ Those 
best fitted to wear the judicial ermine wil! not drag it 
through the mire of an election campaign.” In Massa 
chusetts the appointed judiciary has been retained, and 
the Massachusetts decisions are recognized, both in 
America and abroad, as embodying the best law of the 
American States. The Federal judges are appointed, 
and their marked superiority, both mental and moral, ia 
known to everybody. Asa practical people, we must 
be governed by experience, and must return to the sys 
tem of an appointed judiciary. 

When we turn from administrative to political ques- 
tions, the non-partisan attitude should cease. A political 
millennium is not to be reached by the destruction of 
party spirit. Civil service reformers always speak with 
pride of whit Von Holst calls ‘‘ the transfiguration splen- 
dor of the revolutionary period.” Yet even if the public 
consciousness should again recognize the conviction of 
Madison that it was ‘‘an impeachable offense” to re- 
move an administrative oiticer for political reasons, we 
might still fail to have a new generation of statesmen. 
There were great men at the formation of the govern- 
ment for the same reason that there were great men at 
its reformation twenty years ago: there were great 
issues to call them forth As the old adage puts it, ‘‘ If 
you want the big lumps at the top, you must shake the 
bowl.” <Atthe present time the bowlis not shaken. The 
political contest is regarded as arace. The interest taken 
is of that type. Everybody likes to see his colors win. 
Each party claims the victory with confidence, hoping 
or fearing that people will even change their colors in 
order to be on the winning side. Now, in such & con- 
test as this, what appeal can be made to the intellect or 
conscience of thecountry ? Why should we have many 
great men in public life when small men will answer 
just as well ? 
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In order to elevate the character o our politics, 
thoughtful people unanimously desire that a definite 
political issue shall be presented. The objects of an 
election are two: 1. To educate the public in the prin- 
ciples of statesmanship. 2. To give to each individual 
an opportunity to express his convictions. At the pres- 
ent time neither of these objects is attained. The strife 
is between the ollice-hoiders and the office-seekers. 
Private citizens have no real interest. Those of them 
who beliove in prohibition and vote for it are treated as 
hairbrained fanatics. They are told that their votes are 
“ certain to be lost.” As a matter of fact, votes are not 
lost when cast in the minority ; they are lost when they 
are Meauingless. 

Thus, all over the country, the objects of a popular 
election are now forgotten. In the South there is still 
another difficulty. It has been definitely decided that 
the Southern qiivstion shail be settled by home rule and 
not by national interference. But home rule cannot 
settle it until some political issue shall divide the white 
vote. Then, and only then, will the political rights of 
the negroes be secure. 

The issue which the reform element expects to force 
to the front is, of course, that of the tariff. President 
White, of Coraell, in a recent admirable address regrets 
that this is ‘‘ the ov’y question” in American politics, 
and speaks of it as merely a matter of ‘* whether we 
shall have a few more or a few less manufactures dur- 
ing the next few years.” If this characterization is just, 
if the question is merely an economic one, then must it 
fail to arouse (the nation to a new political life. But the 
characterization is unjust. The question has its ethical 
bearings, and those who are urging its presentation are 
actuated by ethical as well as economic motives. 

They are certaio that in spreading economic truth 
they cannot fail to accomplish most important moral 
ends. Inflation ‘‘to make money plenty,” combina- 
tions ‘‘ to make prices high,” brutalities to Chinese be- 
cause (like machines) they ‘‘ take work from the laborer,” 
are instances of public immorality resulting from bad 
political economy. Both protectionists and free-traders 
must agree that public opinion is abysmally ignorant on 
the subject of the tariff. Protection is urged because it 
makes prices high for the producer ; it is urged because 
it makes them luw for the consumer; it is urged be. 
cause it hinders our commerce with pauper labor abroad ; 
it is urged because it has developed that commerce ; it is 
urged because infant industries must have it; it is 
urged because an industry once protected must not be 
deserted. 

Those who are opposed to protection have still other 
ethical reasons. Though they cannot, as did Cobden 
and Bright, make their appeal for a starving working 
class against the selfishness of a landed aristocracy, yet 
they believe that they are appealing for an overtaxed 
working class against the selfishness of a rich and cor- 
rupting lobby. They are thoroughly convinced that 
theirs is the cause of humanity. In the daily press 
they preach from the text, ‘ With what measure ye meet 
it shall be measured to you again.” Yet this appeal to 
selfishness is but one side of their doctrine that free 
trade is international co-operation, or, in other words, 
international Christianity. They are certain that all 
mankind would be the gainer could each nation produce 
that which its physical and social condition best fitted 
it to produce, and exchange these products where they 
are most needed. In reply to this argument General 
Garfield said : If all the kingdoms of the world should 
become the kingdoms of the Prince of Peace, I admit 
that universal free trade ought to prevail. But that 
blessed era is yet too remote to be made the basis of the 
practical legislation of to-day.” To the free-traders this 
reply means that Christian principles are impractical until 
the millennium has already begun. They believe that the 
supreme duty of an iniustrial age is to bind all man- 
kind together by the ties of commerce. 

When this question is before the people, its presenta- 
tion will demand public men of mental and moral 
power. A new ard healthful division of parties will 
take place. The conservative elements will take the side 
of the vested interests ; the progressive elements, that of 
reform. Parties will mean principles, and the fact that 
an administrative oflicer cannot represent these princi- 
ples will be patent to all. The abuse of parties will] 
thus be broken down ; their use will be re-established. 
The work of political reconstruction will be fairly 
under way. CHARLES B. SPAHR. 

COLUMBUs, O. 


AN AMATEUR MANIAC. 


CORRESPONDENT of the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” 

has been lately emulating the exploits of Mr. 
James Greenwood, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual” whose 
experiences in London workhouses aroused so much 
interest some years ago, by enscting the réle of an 
“Amateur Maniac.” To this curious proceeding he 
was led by the forcible way in which attention has 
recently been called in England to the treatment of the 
insane by the notorious Weldon case. Whatever may 


have been Mrs. Weldon’s eccentricities and peccadilloes, 
she has at least done good service in arousing animated 
discussion on the laxity of the lunacy laws, and the op. 
portunities presented for their abuse. The faults so 
vividly thrown into the light by Charles Reade, years 
ago, in the guise of fiction, still remain in great part 
unremedied, and the adventures of the ‘‘ Pall Mall” 
writer show that it is even yet scandalously easy to 
procure incarceration in a madhouse on slender and 
insufficient evi dence. 

At first, indeed, the enterprising reporter found it less 
easy than he had expected ; for, though he industriously 
played the part of a walrus escaped from the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens, and fulfilled ‘* one of the dearest aspirations 
of his life” by smiting the highly polished bald head 
of one of the examining physicians, they agreed in de- 
claring that his madness might be only the transitory 
effect of a dissolute life, and counseled patience and 
medical treatment. But more complaisant doctors were 
easily found, who granted certificates after the briefest 
interviews—one certifying to matters that were entirely 
beyond his possible knowledze—and in less than two 
hours the voluntary victim was within the walls of a 
private asylum, committed on an order actually signed 
by himself, ani on the most flimsy and clumsy evidence. 
“If,” he says, summing up the matter—-‘' if two ras- 
cally hirelings had undertaken to imprison a stupid and 
helpless young legatee, for the sake of his money, by 
drugging him with Indian hemp, and suddenly bounc- 
ing a couple of nervous medical men out of their habit- 
ual cautiousness and exactitude of statement, the order 
of events would have been—well, pretty much what it 
actually was.” 

The asylum into which our venturesome friend had 
entered seems to have been a fairly weil-conducted 
place, and when it is considered that he was there for 
the express purpose of discovering defects. it cannot be 
said that the charges brought against it are very serious. 
The most damaging is that attendants were occasionally 
addicted to ‘‘ baiting” patients for their own amuse- 
ment. Thus we are told that ‘‘a once eminent actor, 
who has long strutted and fretted his hour upon the 
stage, to be henceforth heard no more—a main who was 
the pet of immense audiences and the talk of ail London 
—has been flapped and worried a!most to tears with the 
damp corner of a towel.” On the whole, the ludicrous 
side of asylum life seems to have more especially at- 
tracted the attention of the writer, but his description of 
the first night of a sane man among lunatics is in a more 
serious vein, and wil! perhaps interest our readers : 

‘* What stranger could think of rest among the very gob- 
lins of the broken dynasty of reason? Again, in the larger 
section of my ward was a mad person, who began howling 
the ‘ Magnificat’ soon after twelve, and exciting all his 
neighbors into screeches of discordant mimicry. A French- 
man chimed in lustily with the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and a pallid 
maniac sprang up like a dead saint from his shroud and 
commanded that some strange, unhallowed specter should 
be taken away! And when the chorus had attained its 
height there was a heavy tramping, a shout of defiant laugh- 
ter, a scuffle, and the slammingof a door ; then silence came 
again, except that one would hear a hapless woman scream- 
ing somewhere in a padded room, like the hoarse ‘ Tehoi !’ 
of a peacock. ‘Do you see this, O God?’ as well the sad 
Laertes might exclaim. Soon after this, a man in a bed 
near mine had a very violent epileptic fit, and gurgled as if 
every inspiration that he took would be the last. The at- 
tendant came at once and made sure that nothing was 
tight about his neck and that he could not harm himself. 
These were the sole events of the night.”’ 

Turning from the picturesque to the practical side of 
his investigations, the writer argues with apparent rea- 
son that the present system of sending patients to such 
asylums is all wrong. Leaving out of view the possi- 
bility of forged orders being obtained, as in this case, 
it is true, as he says, that the most newly-tledged doctor, 
with absolutely no expert training, may sign a certificate ; 
whereas the questioning of a supposed lunatic is a feat 
of memory and of systematie astuteness which cannot 
possibly be performed without a proper course of train- 
ing. The measures he proposes are, perhaps, a little im- 
practicable, particularly that which would require that 
every patient proposed for incarceration should be exam- 
ined before a jury, and should be defended, on the pre- 
sumption of sanity, by an officer of the State; and also 
that which would require all private asylums to be abol. 
ished ; but he is clearly right in asking that one of the 
two medical signatories should be acertified expert. And, 
it may be added, the necessity of revision of laws relating 
to the insane has been demonstrated by more than one 
recent case in this country as well as in England. 

One feature of the ‘‘ Amateur Maniac’s ” observations 
has ‘‘a touch of startling comicality,” as he phrases it. 
He broaches the possibility of malingering in asylums, 
and suggests that a madhouse is at worst a better home 
than a workhouse, and that here and there an idle scoun- 
dre] may be found who will willingly get himself com- 
mitted, not for three days, like the narrator himself, 
but permanently. This idea is hardly original with our 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette” friend, having been used with great 
skill by Charles Reade in one of his later novels; and, 
in fact, is more suited to romance than to sober reality. 


After three days under the asylum roof, just as our 
friend ‘‘was learning how to live there, and, indeed, 
how to be happy ’—-he having established surreptitious 
flirtations with the female inmates, through chinks in 
the fence, a Ja Pyramus and Thisbe—the su pposed) sig- 
natee of the order appeared and took him away. His ex- 
perience was somewhat the reverse of that of an old 
New York newspaper man, one of the Bohemians who are 
now, happily, rarer than they once were, who one morn- 
ing found himself in striped uniform on Blackwell's 
Island, without any very clear idea as to how or why 
he was there. To his horror there appeared before him 
a group of visitors, and among them ladies whom he 
knew. What was his relief at having his hands warmly 
pressed by the most self-possessed of the group, who 
earnestly congratulated him on his ‘‘ professional enter- 
prise and philanthropy in undergoing such discomforts 
that he might be able to lay before the readers of his 
newspaper an accurate account of life behind flie bars,”’ 
a task which poor H-—— actually carried out afier his 
release. 
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A FLIGHT ABROAD. 
THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


a ... sees London has done much toward seeing 
the world. For its gates open before all na. 
tions, and from all climes men enter in. The winged 
lion finds his way from Assyria, and the obelisk from 
Egypt. The sculptures of the Parthenon adorn the 
British Museum. China and India make their contribu- 
tions after their kind. But London has of its own an 
exceeding great wealth, in its renowned buildings, its 
noted streets, its manifold associations with a near and 
remote past, and its busy life of today. All that it has 
it opens to the resident and the stranger. They may 
wander through the Houses of Parliament and bencath 
the roof of Westminster Hall. They may gaze with ad 
miration on the monuments of kings and heroes and 
scholars in Westminster Abbey, and stand reverently in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. They may roam through the 
spacious rooms of the Museum and among the _ pictures 
of the National Gallery. All this, and far more, awaits 
the stranger, and at once detains him and rewards him. 

Nothing is more prominent in London at present than 
the Health Exhibition. Its name confronts one almost 
every where, and its invitations promise unlimited 
attractions. The promise is kept reasonably well. . Yet 
the Exhibition is far inferior to that which marked our 
centennial year, and is not very different from the Me. 
chanics’ Fairs which are held in our country. What- 
ever concerns the health and comfort and general well. 
being of mankind is entitled to a place. The word 
health is used in a much expanded sense. The most 
interesting feature of the Exhibition is a reproduction of 
a portion of old London. Buildings of stone and of 
wood, after the ancient style of construction, are grouped 
around narrow streets, and within them various trades 
are carried on by men and women wearing the dress of 
the same period, and using the implements which belong 
toit. It isa bit of real life, brought out of the past and 
set into the methods of ourown time. The design was 
ingenious, and has been well carried out. 2 

The Kensington Museum, which is by the side of this 
transient Exhibition, is far richer in such things as we 
delight to see. But the Exhibition will doubtless be of 
service in the direction in which it looks, and will pro- 


mote the convenience and the health of the people. The | 


contributions from the United States are not conspicu- 
ous; yetin the discussions connected with education 
some persons well Known among us bore an honorable 
part and won a generous recognition. The praise be- 
stowed upon our system of public education was hearty 
and sincere, and must have satisfied those who believe in 
our schools. 

But the United States was more conspicuous in an. 
other department. The large sign of ‘‘ American Bar’ 
attracted attention and drew customers. The list of 
drinks which was shown was very long, and included 


many peculiar and mysterious names, A man must be 


accomplished who can produce so great variety from 
the few materials at his command. Truly, genius runs 
in many paths. I should think that the curious Eng- 
lishman might be fairly beguiled by the desire to see 
what could be concealed under such names as never be- 
fore were used for the description of the cup which 
cheers and inebriates. If the whole thing were not dis- 
gusting, it would be a just retort to call on the presiding 
genius to produce the various drinks which belong 
to the various names. I have no doubt that he would 
do it. 

I have no more to say of the Health Exhibition. I 
have said something of pictures. I was very much in- 
terested in the collection of Doré's paintings. They are 
few in number, but they are very striking. I know 
that the artists decry them and call them dramatic, 
with asneer. But the people sit before them in silence, 
and are moved to deep feeling. I suppose the profes- 
sionals smile at the simplicity of the uncultured people. 
Let it be so. I cannot discuss the question now, but it 
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deserves thought—how far the people are judges of ex- 
cellence, and are entitled to pronounce upon the merits 
of artin any of its depurtments This privilege is de- 
nied them. ‘‘ The peop'e must be educated up to it,” 
Up to the professional judg- 
ment and taste. I will not deny the superiority of the 
profess onul opinion. But L am quite disposed to claim 
that the people have some qualifications for a judgment 
regarding such things as touch their life. For example, 
the feeling and taste of the people regarding music is 
deserving of consideration. It may be so with Doré’s 
pictures. They are dramatic because his subjects were 
dramatic. But they are true, The face of the Christ 
as he has drawn it is. a Curistly face. The boy of 
Murillo might have grown into the man of Dore. The 
entry of Christ iato Jerusalem and his descent from 
the Pizetorium are pictures of great power. So is that 
of Moses before Piaraoh, when the first-born in Egypt 
were slain. The paintings are a forcible commentary on 
the history. I was much impressed with two paintings 
of a monk, or of two muuks, perhaps. In one the man 
is turning fromthe fair vision of a Woman he loved, and 
hoiding his life to its vows. Lt is a vivid portraiture of 
religious devotion. In the other, the man, in the fresh- 
ness of his youth, is seated among the elder brethren of 
his order, but in appearance, in thought, in purpose, he 
is strangely, painfully contrasted with them. ‘lhey are 
not the men whom he had looked to find ; yet be belongs 
to them, and to them he will ciiag. Yet his ardent, 
spiritual face is not as theirs, dull, heavy, and sensuous, 
with the fervor of carlier days lost in the weary and 
cold formalities of an unnatural life. The artist has 
done his work with wondertul skill, and the pictures 
are suggestive uf much profitable retlection. 

While in London | had the pleasure of hearing Canon 
Liddon at St. Paul's. The audience was very large, and 
the sermon was simple and practical. It was much 
more direct than most of his printed sermons which I 
have seen. It was on the steward who gained the ap- 
proval of his lord and the favor of his lord's creditors. 
The maa had something good ion him. His prudence 
was commendable. Character in this world is after this 
pattern: it ismixed. The bad have some good, and the 
good some evil. We should recognize this fact. The 
sermon closed with the commendation of prudence 
which has regard to the end, and an exhortation. to 
possess ourselves of the grace. [I heard Canon West- 
cott twice in Westminster Abbey, but his preaching is 
much less impressive than Liddon’s. I heard other 
preachers who are well Known, but lL must boi speak of 
them now ; nor must | linger in London. 

During this visit to Europe I have given more time 
than ever before to the English cathedrals. I shali not 
attempt to describe them. If this were necessary, the 
books and pictures would do it much more efficiently. 
Yet there are a few things I should like to say about 
them. 

Everything connected with them is impressive. The 
immense walls of the chief among them. are u surprise, 
and awaken emotions of awe. They appear the greater 
and thestranger that they are found where they are. Seen 
froma distance, they overtop the city and make the 
buildings which surround them insignificant. In this 
fact is seen another—that they belong to a time which 
has gone by. Tuey would not be built to-day. If one 
were erected, it would not be in a place like those where 
some of the grandest are found. Changes have come, 
but the buildings have remained... The immediate pur- 
pose which reared them has been lost, but the stones 
keep their places. To the buildings there was a clear 
and lofty purpose. To them, also, there is a history. 
It is written on the stones, in some instances. It is pre- 
served in the annals of the land. Frequently they be- 
longed to monastcries. The monks have moved on, but 
some of the places in which they sang their psalms and 
said their mass still hold their place. The story must 
be searched out, and when it is read it adds to the inter- 
est which belongs to the places where it was made up. 
From the coming of Augustine to the glory of the Cathe- 
dral at Canterbury, and thenceforward to our day, the 
line of history is clear and most eventful. It is a 
part of the history of the English people. It has its 
names of men who have filled large places in that his- 
tory. To each house is its own biography, and to each 
its own historians, But each house has been the center 
of a busy life, and has tilled a space larger, in most in- 
stances, than it occupies today. Nothing can be plainer 
than that the cathedrals are not well suited to the pres- 
ent needs of the churches. Even the stately English 
Church, which usually holds the title to them, is not 
able to use them with an efliciency proportioned to their 
greatness. She keeps a portion of the vast area inclosed 
for her services, and sometimes ventures beyond it to 
another section. Her singing has a noble sound as it 


rises among the taJl pijlars and rolls under the broad 


arches. But when she attempts to be what she was 


- meant to be, a preaching church, she finds herself out of 


place. The strained vuice and the strained ear accom- 
plish something, but not what is needed. I heard Spur- 
geon in the morning of a recent Sabbath, and Liddon in 


the afternoon. The men were far apart in their habit 
of thought, and their sermons showed this. But it was 
yet more evident that the former speaks in a house in 
which the Gospel can be readily preached, and that St. 
Paul's is not adapted to this ministry of the word. For 
singing and sacraments the nobler edifice, may be 
adapted. But if the church relies upon these more 
than upon preaching, men will be hungry when they 
should be fed, and the church herself: will be shorn of 
power. There are creditable efforts in many places to 
make the cathedrals useful to the people, and to draw 
the people into them. They come. They are delighted 
with the excellent music ; apparently they endire the 
sermon ; and then they go their way out of a. house 
which is not, and can never be, their home. Yet these 
religious houses have their high uses. They teach 
history, as has been said. They stand as the stately ex- 
pression of religioustruth. They are the conspicuous and 
enduring memorials of the facts which are at the heart 
of Christianity, and continually assert these before the 
people who walk in their shadow or enter their repose, 
and before the travelers from all lands who come from 
afar to visit them, to study their construction and learn 
their lessons. In this day of great buildings for busi- 
ness, science, philanthropy, government, it is suitable 
that religion should be able to have her comeiy temples, 
and should exceed the grandeur and beauty of those in the 
midst of which she stands. It is a wonderful truth, the 
truth of history, that He who was called the carpenter's 
son, and who was despised and rejected of men, now 
holds, by acknowledged right, the best buildings which 
our modern civilization possesses, and writes his name 
in the places which are held in the highest honor. 
To assert this truth and this right is worth all the 
cathedrals have cost. But apart from such _ uses, 
they serve worthy purposes. They are teachers of 
art. Long will men study their proportions and 
the details of their construction. It is to be lamented 
that our builders have not studied them more faith- 
fully and copied them more carefully. Their beauty 
and strength put to shame the original devices of 
our ordinary architecture. Even New England might 
have fewer archilectural monstrosities if our builders 
had worked with the old cathedrals before their eye. 
They should not have copied their immensity, but 
they ®might have imitated their grices. Even our 
more costly churches might well have borrowed more, 
or taken more, from Canterbury and York, or from the 
rugged simplicity of Durham. The ‘ Angel Choir” of 
Lincoln could not have been reproduced, but it might 
have suggested something of value. 

The cathedrals abound in lessons of fidelity. The 
old builders worked in the fear of God, and sought his 
favor—so we may believe. Hence they wrought with 
carefulness. They carved stoneinto lace. They made 
the minutest parts of leaves and fruit perfect after the 
original. They hung their doorways and towers with 
garlands which have scarcely faded. The work wins 
admiration where it secures attention. The fidelity is 
worth learning when we are decorating our churches 
with shams, and hiding the cheapness of our work be- 
hind veneering and paint. They took time enough for 
iheir work. If one century was not enough, and it was 
not, they added centuries. No generation could com- 
plete what all generations needed. Each went as far as 
it could, willing to build upon the work of those who 
had gone before, willing to have their work enlarged by 
the men who should come after them. If they had not 
money enough for their plans, and they had not, they 
did not reduce their plans to their means, but made 
their funds go as far as they would in the right way, 
and then let the work rest till there was more money to 
carry it toward its predeicrmined end. Yet one age 
did not copy another altogether. Forms of building, 
taste and skill in architecture, ch&inged like other 
things. Each generation workedin its own way. You 
can trace the changing centuries in the changed work, 
and from the stones themselves pronounce when they 
were shaped and set in their place. There was an 
earnestness in the builders which compelled independ- 
ence. 

They carried this even further. Their rule seems to 
have been to make what they wanted, and as they 
wanted it. They were not careful of precedent. They 
would not sacrifice utility to appearance. Where they 
wished a door they made a door. They put their win- 
dows where they desired to have windows. Often they 
sacrificed the harmony of the structure. The arches at 
the end of a line were not always like the rest. The 
opposite sides of a church were not always alike. The 
new portion of a building might not fit on to the old 
They made the union sometimes without unity. The 
appearance is not always pleasing. We wonder at 
some things we discover. They are not to be imitated. 
But the rule is a good one, to build wnat is wanted. 
There might well be more independence in church archi- 
tecture. There is no divine canon which enjoins the 
form of religious buildings. We are finding this out. 
But variations from the usual methods often produce 
comment, as if but one arrangement of pulpit and 


pews were orthodox. It is a part of the birthright of 
our free churches that we can have own way in such 
matters as these, and no part of the church has an exclu- 
sive right to anything which another pari desires, nor is 
there anything which should prevent any port from 
adopting that which another has proved to be efficient. 
We can, at least. be the judges for ourselves, and learn 
from the ancients some principles of independence. ; 
It is with pain that we see that the English cathedrals 
have not been able to retain all their glory. Some 
things which time would have spared have fallen by a 
rougher hand. There are niches out of which the 
Statues have fallen. There ure headless bodies and de 
spoiled faces along the walls and on the tombs. There 
are frames out of which the precious glass has been 
broken. War has not spared the house of God. The 
name of Cromwell is often spoken among these ruins as 
if he were a ruthless destroyer, and it is heard with hor- 
ror and hate. I am not to consider his work here. But 
it was not al! destruction. Nor was it purposeless and 
vindictive. He did lay a heavy hand upon royalty and 


‘upon many things which belonged to the system which 


he believed he was set to overthrow. He did not seek 


the work, if his word is to be trusted, but prayed the 


rather that he might not be calledto it. ife might have 
done his grand work, and have left undone some things 
which were done by those under his command. But it 
was war. The same criticism can be passed on any 
war. fle might have established the Commonwealth 
without breaking a pane of stained glass or knocking 
the nose from the image of a« saint. Excesses are inevi- 
table in the times of war. Those who believe in the 
man, ant in his work for England, may be sorry for the 
windows, but they will welcome the breaking of them. 
He cared very little for the stone images of men ; but he 
cared very much for men, and he enlarged the manhood 
of his century and ours. He had no great admiration 
for art ; but when his men strewed the floors of churches 
with glittering glass, he was letting the clearer light 
stream into the churches, and into courts and purtia- 
ments, and into the houses of the people and upon théir 
work. If he did this, if he woke a nation from its fate. 
ful slumber, if he brought in a better day, we shouid be 
mindful of these things, and in the peaceful times which 
have come to us restore the things of beauty which 
perished while the people sprang to a truer life. If we 
can take this larger view of the past, we shill find it not 
without profit to look upon the ruin which is called after 
his name. Wemay find some instruction which we can 
use. We may come to set the real above the incidental, 
the permanent above the transitory. We may, perhaps, 
come to feel that if the church ix to keep her place in 
the world, and to preserve her grace and honor, she 
must be quick aod true; must be just toward the 
world, keeping faith with the people for whose sake she 
lives, and faith with God who has given her being, and 
who calls her to higher and holier service. Not beauty 
of architecture, not splendor of vestments, not glories of 
eloquence, not treasures of gold and jewels, can be her 
strength. She must be the living body of the living 
Christ. Then shall she stand forever ; and while the 
world lasts tae proud minsters shall be her fitting dwell. 
ing-place. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 
DERWENTW ATER, September 4, 1SS+4. 


RAMONA: 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 

XXII. 


URING the first day of Ramona’s and Alessandro’s 

sad journey they scarcely spoke. Alessandro 
walked at the horses’ heads, his face sunk on his breast, 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Rimoua watched him in 
anxious fear. Even the baby’s voice and cooing laugh 
won from him no response. After they were camped 
for the night, she said, ‘‘ Dear Alessandro, will you not 
tell me where we are going ?” : 

In spite of her gentleness, there was a shade of 
wounded feeling in her tone. Alessandro flung himself 
on his knees before her, and cried: ‘‘My Majella! my 
Majella! it seems to me I am going mad! J cannot 
tell whattodo. I donot know what I think; all my 
thoughts seem whirling round as the ieaves do in the 
brooks in the time of the spring rains. Do you think I 
can be going mad? It was enough to make me !” 

Ramona, her own heart wrung with fear, soothed him 
as best she could. ‘‘ Dear Alessandro,” she said, “‘ let 
us go to Los Anyelos, and not live with tue Indians any 
more. You could get work there. You could play at 
dances sometimes ; there must be plenty of work. I 
could get more sewing to do, too. It would be better, I 
think.” 

He looked horror-stricken at the thought. ‘‘Go live 
among the white people!” he cried. ‘‘ What does Ma 
jella think would become of one Indian, or two, alone 
among whites? If they will come to our villages and 


1 Copyrighted. Al rights reserved. 
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drive us out a hundred ata time, what would they do to 
one man alone?) Oh, Majella is foolish 

‘** But there are many of your people at work for whites 
at San Bernardino and other places,” she persisted. 
‘‘Why could not we do as they do ”” 

‘‘Yes,” he said, bitterly, ‘tat work for whites ; so 
they are! Majella has not seen. No man will pay an 
Indian but half wages; evenlong ago, when the Fathers 
were not a!l gone, and tried to help the Indians, my 
father has tol! me that it was the way only to pay an 
Indian one-half what a white man or a Mexican had. It 
was the Mexicans, too, did that, Majella. And now they 
pay the Indiavs in money sometimes, half wages ; some- 
times in bad flour, or things he does not want; some- 
times in whisky ; and if he will not take it, and asks 
for his money, they laugh, and tell him to go, then. 
(One man in San Bernardino last year, when an Indian 
would not take a bottle of sour wine for pay for a day's 
work, shot him in the cheek with his pistol, and told 
him to mind how he was insolent any more! Oh, Ma- 
jella, do not ask meto go to work in the towns! I 
should kiil some man, Majella, if 1 saw things like 
that.”’ 

Ramona shuddered, and was silent. Alessandro con- 
tinued: ‘‘ If Majella would not be afraid, I know a place, 
high up on the mountain, where no white man has ever 
been, or ever will be. 1 found it when 1 was following 
a bear. The beast led meup. It was his home; and I 
said then, it was a fit hiding-place fora man. There is 
water, and a little green valley. We could live there ; 
but it would be no more than to live; it is very small, 
the valley. Maje!la would be afraid ?” 

‘* Yes, Alessandro, I would be afraid, all alone on a 
high mountain. Oh, do not gothere! Try something 
else first, Alessandro. Is there no other Indian village 
you know 

‘““There is Saboba,” he said, ‘‘at foot of the San 
Jacinto Mountain; I had thought of that. Some of my 
people went there from Temecula; but it is a poor little 
village, Majella. Majella would not like to live in it. 
Neither do I believe it will be long any safer than San 
Pasquale. There was a kind, good old man who owned 
all that valley—Sefor Ravallo ; he found the village of 
Saboba there when he came to the country. It is one 
of the very oldest of all. Ile was good to all Indians, 
and he said they should never be disturbed, never. He 
is dead ; but his three sons have the estate yet, and I 
think they would keep their father’s promise to the In- 
dians ; but you see, to-morrow, Majeila, they may die, 
or go back to Mexico, as Sefior Valdez did, and then the 
Americans wi]! get it, as they did Temecula. And there 
are already white men living in the valley. We willgo 
that way, Majella. Majellashall see. If she says stay, 
we will stay.” 

It was in the early afternoon that they entered the 
broad valley of San Jacinto. They entered it from the 
west, down a steep pass. As they came in, though the 
sky over their heads was overcast and gray, the eastern 
and northeastern part of the valley was flooded with a 
strange light, at once ruddy and golden. It was a 
glorious sight. The jagged spurs and top of San Jacinto 
Mountain shone like the turrets and posterns of a citadel 
built of rubies. The glow seemed preternatural. 

‘Behold San Jacinto !” cried Alessandro. 

Ramona exclaimed in delight. ‘‘ It is an omen !” she 
said. ‘‘ We are going into the sunlight, out of the 
shadow ;" and she glanced back at the west, which was 
of a slaty blackness. 

*T jike it not,” said Alessandro. ‘‘ The shadow fo!- 
lows too fast '” 

Indeed it did. Even as he spoke, a fierce wind blew 
from the north, and, tearing off tleeces from the black 
cloud, sent them in scurrying masses across the sky. In 
a moment more, snowtlakes began to fall. 

‘“‘Holy Virgin!” cried Alessandro. Too well he 
knew what it meant. He urged the horses, running 
fast beside them. It was of no use. Too much even 
for Baba and Benito to make any haste, with the heavily 
loaded wagon. 

‘*There is an old sheep-corral and a hut not overa 
mile further, if we could but reach it!” groaned Ales- 
sandro. ‘‘ Majella, you and the child will freeze.” 

‘She is warm on my breast,” said Ramona; “but, 
Alessandro, what ice in this wind! It is like a knife at 
my back !” 

Alessandro uttered another ejaculation of dismay. 
The snow was fast thickening; already the track was 
covered. The wind lessened. 

‘Thank God, that wind no longer cuts as it did,” 
said Ramonz, her teeth chattering, clasping the baby 
closer and closer. 

‘*T would rather it blew than not,” said Alessandro ; 
‘‘it will carry the snow before it. A little more of 
this, and we cannot see, any more than in the night.” 

Still thicker and faster fell the snow; the air was 
dense ; it was, as Alessandro had said, worse than the 
darkness of night—this strange, opaque whiteness, thick, 
choking, freezing one’s breath. Presently the rough 
jolting of the wagon showed that they were off the road. 
The horses stopped ; refused to go on. 


|THE CHRIS STIAN _UN ON. 

‘“We are lost, if we stay here!” cried Alessandro. 
‘“Come, my Benito, come!” and he took him by the 
head, and pulled him by main force back into the road, 
and led him along. It was terrible. Ramona’s heart 
sank within her. She felt her arms growing numb; 
how much longer could she hold the baby safe? She 
called to Alessandro. He did not hear her; the wind 
had risen again ; the snow was being blown in masses ; 
it was like making headway among whirling snow- 
drifts. 

“We will die,” thought Ramona. ‘‘ Perhaps it is as 
well!” And that was the last she knew, till she heard 
a shouting, and found herself being shaken and beaten, 
and heard a strange voice saying, ‘‘ Sorry to handle yer 
so rough, ma’am, but we've got to git yer out ter the 
fire 

‘Fire!’ Were there such things as fire and warmth ? 
Mechanically she put the baby into the unknown arms 


that were reaching up to her, and tried to rise from her: 


seat; but she could not move. 

‘Set still ! set still!” said the strange voice. ‘‘I’ll 
jest carry the baby ter my wife, an’ come back fur you. 
I allowed yer couldn't git up on yer feet ;” and the tall 
form disappeared. The baby, thus vigorously disturbed 
from her warm sleep, began to cry. 

“Thank God!” said Alessandro, at the plunging 
horses’ heads. ‘‘ The child is alive! Majella!” he 
called. 

‘‘ Yes, Alessandro,” she answered, faintly, the gusts 
sweeping her voice like a distant echo past him. 

It was a marvelous rescue. They had been nearer 
the oid sheep-corral than Alessandro had thought; but 
except that other storm-beaten travelers had reached it 
before them, Alessandro had never found it. Just as 
he felt his strength failing him, and had thought to 
himself, in almost the same despairing words as Ra- 
mona, ‘‘ This will end all our troubles,” he saw a faint 
light to the left. Instantly he had turned the horses’ 
heads toward it. The ground was rough and _ broken, 
and more than once he had been in danger of overturn- 
ing the wagon: but he had pressed on, shouting at in- 
tervals for help. At last his call was answered, and 
another light appeared ; this time a swinging onc, com- 
ing slowly toward him—a lantern, in the hand of a man, 
whose firat words, *‘ Wall, stranger, I allow ye’re inter 
trouble,’’ were as inielligible to Alessandro as if they 
had been spoken in the purest San Luiseno dialect. 

Not so, to the stranger, Alessandro’s grateful reply in 
Spanish. 

‘Another 0’ these no-‘count Mexicans, by thunder !” 
thought Jeff Hyer to himself. ‘‘ Blamed ef I'd lived in 
a country all my life, ef | wouldn’t know better 'n to git 
caught out in sech weather ’s this!” And as he put the 
crying babe into his wife's arms, he said, half impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Ef I'd knowed ’t was Mexicans, Ri, I wouldn’t 
‘ev’ gone out ter’um. They're more ter hum ’n [ am ’n 
these yer tropicks.”’ 

‘*Naow, Jeff, yer know yer wouldn’t let ennythin’ in 
shape ev a human creetur go perishin’ past aour fire 
sech weather ’s this,’ replied the woman, as she took the 
baby, which recognized the motherly hand at its first 
touch, and ceased crying. 

‘‘Why, yer pooty, blue-eyed little thing!” she ex- 
claimed, as she looked into the baby’s face. ‘‘I declar’, 
Jos, think o’ sech a mite’s this bein’ aout ’n this weather. 
I'll jest warm up some milk for it this minnit.” 

‘‘ Better see t’ th’ mother fust, Ri,” said Jeff, leading, 
half carrying, Ramona into the hut. ‘‘She’s nigh 
abaout froze stiff !” 

But the sight of her baby safe and smiling was a bet- 
ter restorative for Ramona than anything else, andina 
few moments she had fully recovered. It was in a 
strange group she found herself. On a mattress, in the 
corner of the hu', lay a young man apparently about 
twenty-five, whose bright eyes and flushed cheeks told 
but too plainly the sfory of his disease. The woman, 
tall, ungainly, her face gaunt, her hands hardened and 
wrinkled, gown ragged, shoes ragged, her dry and 
broken light hair wound in a careless, straggling knot 
in her neck, wisps of it flying over her forehead, was 
certainly nut a prepossessing figure. Yet, spite of her 
careless, unkempt condition, there was a certain gentle 
dignity in her bearing, and a kindliness in her glance, 
which won trust and warmed hearts at once. Her pale 
blue eyes were still keen-sighted ; and as she fixed them 
on Ramona, she thought to herself: ‘‘ This ain’t no 
common Mexican, no how.” ‘‘ Be ye movers?” she 
said. 

Ramona stared. In the little English she knew, that 
word was not included. ‘‘ Ah, Sefiora,” she said, regret- 
fully, ‘‘I cannot talk in the English speech ; only in 
Spanish.” 

‘‘Spanish,eh? Yer mean Mexican? Jos, hyar, he 
kin talk thet. He can’t talk much, though ; ’tain’t good 
fur him; his lungs is out er kilter. Thet’s what we’re 
bringin’ him hyar fur—fur warm climate ! pears like it, 
don’t it ?”’ and she chuckled grimly, but with a side 
glance of ineffable tenderness st the sick man. ‘ Ask 
her who they be, Jos,” she added. 

Jos lifted himself on his elbow, and fixing his shining 
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eyes on said in my mother asks if 
you are travelers ?” 

“Yes,” said Ramona. ‘‘ We have come all the way 
from San Diego. We are Indians.” 

‘‘Injuns !” ejaculated Jos’s mother. ‘‘ Lord save us, 
Jos! Hev we reely took in Injuns! What on airth— 


I kin see thet ; an’, Injun or no Injun, they've got to 
staynaow. Yercouldn’t turn a dog out 'n sech weather's 
this. I bet thet baby’s father wuz white, then. Look 
at them blue eyes.” 

Ramona listened and looked intently, but could under- 
stand nothing. Almost she doubted if the woman were 
really speaking English. She had never before heard 
so many English sentences without being able to under- 


the commonest words that she did not recognize them. 
Turning to Jos, she said, gently, ‘‘I know very little 
English. I am so sorry I cannot understand. Will it 
tire you to interpret to me what your mother said ?” 

Jos was as full of humor as his mother. ‘‘ She 
wants me to tell her what you wuz sayin’,” he said. 
‘I allow, Ill only tell her the part on’t she’ll like 
best. My mother says you can stay here with us till the 
storm is over,” he said to Ramona. 

Swifter than lightning, Ramona had_ seized the 
woman’s hand and carried it to her heart, with an ex- 
pressive gesture of gratitude and emotion. ‘‘ Thanks ' 
thanks ! Senora!” she cried. 

‘* What is it she calls me, Jos ’”” asked his mother. 


lady.” 

‘‘Shaw, Jos! You tell her I ain't any lady. Tell 
her everybody round where we live calls me ‘ Aunt Ri,’ 
or ‘ Mis Hyer ;’ she kin call me whichever she’s a mind 
to. She’s reel sweet-spoken.” 

With some difficulty Jos explained his mother’s dis- 
claimer of the title of Sefiora, and the choice of names 
she offered to Ramona. 

Ramopa, with smiles which won both mother and 
son, repeated after him both names, getting neither 
exactly right at first trial, and finally said, ‘‘I like 
‘Aunt Ri’ best ; she is so kind, like aunt, to every one.”’ 

‘*Naow, ain't thet queer, Jos,” said Aunt Ri, ‘‘ aout 
here ’n thes wilderness to ketch sumbody sayin’ thet— 
jest what they all say ter hum? I donno’s I’m enny 
kinder ’n ennybody else. I don’t want ter see enny body 
put upon, nor noways sufferin’, ef so be ’s I kin help; 
but thet ain't ennythin’ stronary, ez I know. I donno 
how ennybody could feel enny different.” 

‘There's lots doos, mammy,” replied wos, affection- 
ately. ‘‘ Yerd find out fast enuf, ef yer went raound 
more. Thcre 's mighty few’s good ’s you air ter every- 
body.” 

Ramona was crouching in the corner by the fire, her 
baby held close to her breast. The place which at first 
had seemed a haven of warmth, she now saw was indeed 
but a poor shelter against the fearful storm which raged 
outside. It was only a hut of rough boards, carelessly 
knocked together for a shepherd’s temporary home. It 
had been long unused, and many of the boards were 
loo:e and broken. Through these crevices, at every 
blast of the wind, the fine snow swirled. On the hearth 
were | urning 2 few sticks of wood, dead cottonwood 
branches, which Jeff Hyer had hastily collected before 
the storm reached its height. A few more sticks lay by 
the hearth. Aunt Ri glanced at them anxiously. A 
poor provision for a night in the snow. ‘‘ Be ye warm, 
Jos 7” she asked. 

“Not very, mammy,” he said; “but I ain't cold, 
nuther ; an’ thet’s somethin’.” 

It was the way in the Hyer family to make the best 
of things ; they had always possessed this virtue to such 
an extent that they suffered from it as from a_ vice. 
There was hardly to be found in all Southern Ten- 
nessee a more contented, shiftless, ill-bestead family than 
theirs. But there was no grumbling. Whatever went 
wrong, whatever was lacking, it was ‘‘ jest like aour 
luck,” they said, and did nothing, or next to nothing, 
about it; good-natured, affectionate, humorous people ; 
after all, they got more comfort out of life than many a 
family whose surface conditions were incomparably 
better than theirs. When Jos, their oldest child and 
only son, broke down, had hemorrhage after hemorrhage, 
and the doctor said the only thing that could save him 
was to go across the plains in a wagon to California, they 
said, ‘‘ What good luck ’Lizy was married last year ! 
Now there ain’t nuthin’ ter hinder sellin’ the farm ’n’ 
goin’ right off.” And they sold their little place for half 
it was worth, traded cattle for a pair of horses and a 
covered wagon, and set off, half beggared, with their 
sick boy on a bed in the bottom of the wagon, as cheery 
as if they were rich people on a pleasure-trip. <A pair 
of steers ‘‘to spell” the horses, and a cow to give milk 
for Jos, they drove before them ; and so they had come 
by slow stages, sometimes camping for a week at a time, 
all the way from Tennessee to the San Jacinto Valley. 
They were rewarded. Jos was getting well. Another 


would have gone hard with any one who had tried to 


Well, well, she’s fond uv her baby’s enny white woman !_ 


stand one word. The Tennessee drawl so altered even | 


_“*Sefiora,” he replied. ‘‘ It only means the same as” 


six months, they thought, would see him cured ; and it - 
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persuade cither Jefferson or Maria Hyer that they were 
not as lucky a couple as could be found. Had they not 
saved Joshua, their son ?. 

Nicknames among this class of poor whites in the 
South seem singularly like those in vogue in New Eng- 
land. From totally opposite motives, the lazy, easy- 
going Tennesseean and the hurry-driven Vermonter cut 
down all their family names to the-shortest. To speak 
three syllables where one will answer, seems to the Ver- 
monter a waste of time; to the Tennesseean, quite too 
much trouble. Mrs. Hyer could hardly recollect ever 
having heard her name, ‘‘ Maria,” in full; as a child, 
and until she was married, she was simply ‘‘ Ri;” and 


‘as soon as she had a house of her own, to become a cen- 


ter of hospitality and help, she was adopted, by common 
consent of the neighborhood, in a sort of titular and uni- 
versal aurt- hood, which really was a much greater trib- 
ute and honor than she dreamed ; not a man, woman, 
or child, within her reach, that did not call or know of 
her as ‘* Aunt Ri.” 

‘‘T donno whether I'd best make enny more fire naow, 
or not,” she said, reflectively ; ‘‘ef this storm ’s goin’ to 
last till mornin’, we'll come short 0’ wood, thet’s clear.” 
As she spoke, the door of the hut burst open, and her 
husband staggered in, followed by Alessandro, both 
covered with snow, their arms full of wood. Alessan- 
dro, luckily, knew of a little clump of cottonwood-trees 
in a ravine, only a few rods from the house; and the 
first thing he had thought of, after tethering the horses 


in shelter between the hut and the wagons, was to get 


wood. Jeff, seeing him take a hatchet from the wagon, 
had understood, got his own, and followed ; and now 
there lay on the ground enough to keep them warm for 
hours. As soon as Alessandro had thrown down his 
load, he darted to Ramona, and, kneeling down, looked 
anxiously into the baby’s face, then into hers ; then he 
said devoutly, ‘‘ The saints be praised, my Majella! It 
is a miracle !” 

Jos listened in dismay to this ejaculation. ‘ Ef they 
ain’t Catholics !” he thought. ‘‘ What kind o’ Injuns be 
they, I wonder. I won't tell mammy they’re Catholics ; 
she’d feel wus’n ever. I don’t carewhat they be. Thet 
gal's got the sweetest eyes ’n her head ever I saw sence I 
wuz born.” 

By help of Jos’s interpreting, the two families soon 
became well acquainted with each other’s condition and 
plans; and a feeling of friendliness, surprising under 
the circumstances, grew up between them. 

“ Jeff,’ said Aunt Ri—‘‘ Jeff, they can’t understand a 
word we say, so’t’s no harm done. I s’pose, to speak 
afore ’em, though ’t don’t seem hardly fair to take 
advantage o’ their not knowin’ any langwedge but their 
own; but I jest tell you thet I’ve got a Jesson ’n the sub- 
jeck uv Injuns. I’ve always hed a reel mean feeling 
about ’em; I didn’t want ter come nigh ’em, nor ter 
hev ’em come nigh me. This woman, here, she’s ’s 
sweet a creetur’s ever I see; ’n’ ez bound up ’n thet 
baby ’s yer could ask enny woman to be; ‘n’ ez fur thet 
man, can’t yer see, Jeff, he jest worships the ground she 
walks on? Thet’'s a fact, Jeff. I donno’s ever I see a 
white man think so much uv @ woman; come, naow, 
Jeff, d’ yer think yer ever did yerself ?” | 

Aunt Ri was excited. The experience was, to her, 
almost incredible. Her ideas of Indians had been 


‘drawn from newspapers, and from a book or two of 


narratives of massacres, and from an occasional sight of 
vagabond bands or families they had encountered in 
their journey across the plains. Here she found herself 
sitting side by side in friendly intercourse with an In- 
dian man and Indian woman, whose appearance and 
behavior were attractive ; toward whom she felt herself 
singularly drawn. 

‘*]’'m free to confess, Jos,” she said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t ha’ 
bleeved it. I hain’t seen nobody, black, white, or gray, 
sence we left hum, I’ve took to like these yer folks ; 
an’ they're reel dark ; ’s dark ’s any nigger in Tennes- 
see; ’n’ he’s pewer Injun; her father wuz white, she 
sez, but she don't call herself nothin’ but an Injun, the 
same’s he is. D' yer notice the way she looks at him, 
Jos? Don't she jest set a store by thet feller ?’n’ I don’t 
blame her.” 

Indeed, Jos had noticed. Noman was likely to see 
Ramona with Alessandro without perceiving the rare 
quality of her devotion to him. And now there was 
added to this devotion an element of indefinable anxiety 
which made its vigilance unceasing. Ramona feared 
for Alessandro’s reason. She bad hardly put it into 
words to herself, but the terrible fear dwelt with her. 
She felt that another blow would be more than he 
could bear. 3 

The storm lasted only a few hours. When it cleared, 
the valley was a solid expanse of white, and the stars 
shone out as if in an arctic sky. 

‘*It will be all gone by noon to-morrow,” said Ales- 


sandro to Jos, who was dreading the next day. 


‘* Not reely !” he said. 

“You will see,” said Alessandro. ‘‘I have often 
known it thus. It is like death while it lasts; but it is 
never long.” 

The Hyers were on their way to some hot springs on 
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the north side of the valley. Here they proposed to 
camp for three months, to try the waters for Jos. They 
had a tent, and all that was necessary for living in their 
primitive fashion ; Aunt Ri was looking forward to the 
rest with great anticipation ; she was heartily tired of 
being on the move. Her husband’s anticipations were 
of a more stirring nature. He had heard that there was 
good hunting on San Jacinto Mountain. When he found 
that Alessandro knew the region thoroughly, and had 
been thinking of settling there, he was rejoiced, and 
proposed to him to become his companion and guide in- 
hunting expeditions. Ramona grasped eagerly at the 
suggestion ; companionship, she was sure, would do 
Alessandro good—companionship, the outdoor life, and 
the excitement of hunting, of which he was fond. This 
hot-spring cafion was only a short distance from the 
Saboba village, of which they had spoken as a possible 
home; which shehad from the first desired to try. She 


no longer had repugnance to the thougut of an Indian 


village ; she had already felt a sense of kinship and 
shelter with any Indian people. She had become, as 
Carmena said, ‘‘ one of them.” 

A few days saw the two families settled—the Hyers 
in their tent and wagon, at the hot springs, and Ales- 
sandro and Ramona, with the baby, in a little adobe 
house in the Saboba village. The house belonged to an 
old Indian woman who, her husbapd having died, had 
gone to live with a daughter, and was very glad to 
get a few dollars by renting her own house. It wasa 
wretched place; one small room, walled with poorly 
made adobe bricks, thatched with’tule, no floor, and only 
one window. When Alessandro heard Ramona say, 
cheerily, ‘* Oh, this will do very well, when it is repaired 


a little,” bis face was convulsed, and he turned away ; 


but he said nothing. It was the only house to be had in 
the village, and there were few better. Two months 
later, no one would have known it. Alessandro had 
had good luck in hunting. Two fine deerskins covered 
the earth floor; a third was spread over the bedstead ; 
and the horns, hung on the walls, served for hooks to 
hang clothesupon. The scarlet calico canopy was again 
set up over the bed, and the woven cradle, on its red 
manzanita frame, stood near. A small window in the 
door, and one more cut in the walls, let in light and air. 
On ashelf near one of these windows stood the little 
Madonna, again wreathed with vines asin San Pasquale. 

When Aunt Ri first saw the room, after it was thus 
arranged, she put both arms akimbo, and stoed in the 
doorway, her mouth wide open, her eyes full of won- 
der. Finally her wonder framed itself into an ejacula- 
tion: ‘‘ Wall, I allow yer air fixed up !” 

Aunt Ri, at her best estate, had never possessed a room 
which had the expression of this poor little mud hut of 
Ramona’s. She could not understand it. The more she 
studied the place, the less she understood it. On returning 
to the tent, she said to Jos: ‘‘It beats all I ever see, the 
way thet Injun woman’s got fixed up out er nothin’. 
It ain't no more 'n a hovel, a mud hovel, Jos, not much 
bigger ’n this yer tent, fur all three on ‘em, an’ the bed 
an’ the stove an’ everythin’; an’ 1 vow, Jos, she’s fixed 
it so ’t looks jest like a parlor! It beats me, it doos. 
jest. like you to see it.”’ 

And when Jos saw it, and Jeff, they were as full of 
wonder as Aunt Ri had been. Dimly they recognized 
the existence of a principle here which had never en. 
tered into their life. They did not know it by name, and 
it could not have been either taught, transferred, or ex- 
plained to the good-hearted wife and mother who had 
been so many years the affectionate disorderly genius of 
their home. But they felt its charm; and when, one 
day, after the return of Alessandro and Jeff from a 
particularly successful hunt, the two families had sat 
down together to asupper of Ramona’s cooking—stewed 
venison and artichokes, and friéjol-s with chili—their 
wonder was still greater. 

‘Ask her if this is Injun style of cooking, Jos,” said 
Aunt Ri. ‘‘I neverthought nothin’ o’ beans; but these 
air good, ’n’ no mistake !” 

Ramona laughed. ‘‘ No; it is Mexican,” she said. 
‘*T learned tocook from an old Mexican woman.” 

‘“ Wall, I'd like the receipt on ’t; but I allow I 
shouldn’t never git the time to fuss with it,” said Aunt 
Ri; ‘‘ but 1 may ’s well git the rule, naow I'm here.” 

Alessandro began to lose someof his gloom. He had 
earned money. Te had been lifted out of himself by 
kindly companionship ; he saw Ramona cheerful, the 
little one sunny ; the sense of home, the strongest passion 
Alessandro possessed, next to his love for Ramona, 
began again to awake in him. He began to talk about 
building a house. He had found things in the village 
better than he feared; it was but a poverty-stricken 
little handful, to be sure; still, they were unmolested ; 
the valley was big ; their stock ran free; the few white 
settlers, one at the upper end and two or three on the 
south side, had manifested no disposition to crowd the 
Indians ; the Ravallo brothers were living on the estate 
still, and there was protection in that, Alessandro 
thought. And Majella was content. Majella had found 
friends. Something, not quite hope, but akin to it, 
began to stir in Alessandro’s heart. We would build 4 


house ; Majella should no longer live in this mud hut. 
But to his surprise, when he spoke of it, Ramona said 
no; they had aj] they needed now. Was not Ales 
sandro comfortable ? She was. It would be wise to 
wait longer before building. 

Ramona knew many things that Alessandro did not. 
While he had been away on his hunts, she had had 
speech with many a one he never saw. She had gone 
to the store and post-office several times, to exchange 
baskets or lace for flour, and she had heard talk there 
which disquieted her. She did not believe that Saboba 
was safe. (ne day she had heard a man say, ‘If 
there is a drought, we shall have the devil to pay with 
our stock before winteris over.” ‘‘ Yes,” said another ; 
‘‘and look at those damned Indians over there in Sa 
boba, with water running all the time in their village! 
It’s a shame they should have that spring !” 

Not for worlds would Ramona have told this to Ales 
sandro. 
rankled there like a ceaseless warning and prophecy. 
When she reached home that day, she went down to the 
spring in the center of the village, and stood a long time 
looking at the bubbling water. It was indeed a price 
less treasure ; a long irrigating ditch led from it down 
into the bottom, where lay the cultivated fields—munv 
acres in wheat, barley, and vegetables. Alessandro him. 
self had fields there from which they would harvest al! 
they needed for the horses and their cow all winter, in 
case pasturage failed. If the whites took away thi; 
water, Saboba would be ruined. Ifowever, as th: 
spring began in the very heart of the village, they could 
not take it without destroying the village. ‘‘ And the 
Ravallos would surely never let that be done,” thought 
Ramona. ‘‘ While they live, it wil! not happen.” 

It was asad day for Ramona and Alessandro when 
the kindly Hyers pulled up their tent-stakes and left the 
valley. Their intended three months had stretched int» 
six, they had soenjoyed the climate, and the waters ha: 
seemed to do such good to Jos. But, ‘We aint 
rich folks, yer know, not by a long ways, we ain't,’ 
said Aunt Ri; ‘‘an’ we've got pretty nigh down tu 
where Jeff an’ me’s got to begin airnin’ suthin’. Ef we 
kin git settled ’n some o’ these towns where there’s cat- 
penterin’ to be done, Jeff, he’s a master hand to thet 
kind o’ work, though yer mighin't think it; ’n I kia 
airn right smart at weavin’; jest give me a good carpet- 
loom, ’n’ I won't be beholden to nobody for victuals. | 
jest du love weavin’. I donno how I’ve contented! 
myself this hull year, or nigh about a year, without a 
loom. Jeff, he sez to me once, sez he, ‘ Ri, do yer think 
yer'd be contented in heaven without yer loom an’ 
was free to say I didn’t know ’s I should.” 

‘‘Ts it hard ? cried Ramona. ‘‘ Could I learn to do 
it?” It was wonderful what progress in understanding 
and speaking English Ramona had made in these six 
months. She now understood nearly all that was said 
directly to her, though she could not follow general and 
confused conversation. 

‘‘ Wall, ’t is’, an’ ’t ain’t,” said Aunt Ri. ‘I don't 
spose I’m much of a jedge ; fur I can’t remember when 
I fust learned it. I know I set in the loom to weave 
when my feet couldn’t reach the floor; an’ I] don’t 
remember nothin’ about fust learnin’ to spool ’n’ warp, 
I’ve tried to teach lots of folks; an’ sum learns queck. 
an’ some don't never learn ; it’s jest’s strikes ’em. I 
should think, naow, thet you wuz one 0’ the kind could 
turn yer hand to anythin’. When we get settled in San 
Bernardino, if yer ‘llcome down thar, I'll teach yer ai! 
I know, ’n’ be gladter. I donno’s ’t ’s goin’ to be much 
uv a place for carpet-weavin’ though, anywheres raoun | 
‘n this yer country ; not but whatther’s plenty o' rags, 
but folks seems to be wearin’ ‘em ; pooty gen’ral wear, | 
sh’d say. I’ve seen more cloes on folks’ backs .hyar, 
thet wan't no more ’n fit for carpet-rags, than any place 
ever I struck. They’re drefful sheftless lot, these yere 
Mexicans; ‘’n’ the Injuns is wuss. Naow when I say 
Injuns, I don't never mean yeow, yer know thet. Yer 
ain't ever seemed to me one mite like an Injun.” 

‘*Most of our people haven't had any chance,” said 
Ramona. ‘* You wouldn’t believe if I were t» tell you 
what things have been done to them; how they are 
robbed, and cheated, and turned out of their homes.”’ 

Then she told the story of Temecula, and of San 
Pasquale, in Spanish, to Jos, who translated it with no 
loss in the telling. Aunt Ri was aghast ; she found no 
words to express her indignation. 

‘‘T don't bleeve the Guvvermunt’knows anything about 
it!’ she said. ‘‘ Why, they take folks up, ’n’ peneten- 
tiarize ‘em fur life, back ’n Tennessee, fur things thet 
ain't so bad ’s thet! Somebody ought to be sent to tell 
‘em 't Washington what ’s going’ on hyar.”’ 

‘* T think it’s the people in Washington that have done 
it,” said Ramona, sadly. ‘‘Is it not in Washington all 
the laws are made ?” 

‘‘T bleeve so !” said Aunt Ri. ‘‘ Ain’t it, Jos? It’s 
Congress, ain't ’t, makes the laws 7” 

“T bleeve so!’ said Jos. ‘‘ They make some, at any 
rate. I donno’sthev make’em aill.”’ 

is al! done by the American law.” said Ramona — 
‘‘all these things: nobedy can help himself ; for if 


She kept it locked in her own breast, but it. 
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anybody goes against the law, he has to be killed or put 
in prison; that was what the sheriff told Alessandro, at 
Temecula. He felt very sorry for the Temecula peo- 
ple, the sheriff did ; but he had to obey the law himself. 
Alessandro says there isn’t any help.” 

Aunt Ri shook her head. She was not convinced. 
‘‘T sh'll make a business o’ findin’ out abaout this thing 
yit,” she said ~°‘I think yer hain’t got the rights on ‘t 
yit. There’s cheatin’ somewhere !” 

‘It’s all cheating !" said Ramona; ‘‘ but there isn’t 
any help for it, Auat Ri. The Americans think it is no 
shame to cheat for money.” 

“Tm an Ummeriken!” cried Aunt Ri; ‘‘an’ Jeff 
Hyer, and Jos! We're Ummerikens! ’n’ we wouldnt 
cheat nobody, not ef we knowed it, not out era doller. 
We're pore, an’ I allus expect to be, but we’re ahove 
cheatin’; an’ I tell you, naow, the Ummeriken people 
don’t want any o' this cheatin’ done, naow! I’m 
going to ask Jeff haow tis. Why, it’s a burnin’ shame 
toany country! So’tis! I think something oughter 
be done abaout it! I wouldn’t mind goin’ myself, ef 
thar wa’n't anybody else !” 

A seed bad been sown in Aunt Ri’s mind which was 
not destined to die for want of soil. She was hot with 
shame and anger, and full of impulse to do something. 
‘‘T ain't nobody,” she said ; ‘‘ I Know thet well enough ; 
I ain't nobody nor nothin’; but I allow I’ve got suthin’ 
to say abaout the country I live in, ’n’ the way things 
hed oughier be ; or ’t least Jeff hez ; ’n’ thet’s the same 
thing ; I tell yer, Jos, I ain’t goin’ to rest, nor ter give 
yeou ‘n’ yer father no rest nuther, till yeou find aout 
what all this yer means she’s been tellin’ us.” 

But sharper and closer anxieties than any connected 
with rights to landsand homes were pressing upon Ales- 
sandro and Ramona. Ali summer the baby had been 
slowly drooping’; so slowly that it was each day pos- 
sible for Ramona to deceive herself, thinking that there 
had been since yesterday no loss, perhaps a little gain ; 
but looking back from the autumn to the spring, and 
now from the winter to the autumn, there was no doubt 
that she had been steadily going down. From the day 
of that terrible chill in the snow-storm, she had never 
been quite well, Ramona thought. Before that, she was 
strong. always strong; always beautiful and merry. 
Now her pinched little face was sad to see, and some- 
times for hours she made a feeble wailing cry without 
any apparent cause. the simple remedies that Aunt 
Ri had known had failed to touch her disease ; in fact, 
Aunt Ri fiom the first had been baffled in herown mind 
by the child’s symptoms. Day after day Alessandro 
knelt by the cradle, his hands clasped, his face set. 
Hour after hour, night and day, indoors and out, he 
bore her in his arms, trying to give her relief. Prayer 
after prayer to the Virgin, to the saints, Ramona had 
said ; and candles by the dozen, though money was 
now scant, she had burnt before the Madonna; all in 
vain. At last she implored Alessandro to go to San 
Bernardino and see a doctor. ‘‘ Find Aunt Ri,” she 
said ; ‘‘she will go with you, with Jos, and talk to 
him ; she can make him understand. Tell Aunt Ri 
she seems just as she did when they were here, only 
weaker and thinner.’’ 

Alessandro found Aunt Ri in a sort of shanty on the 
outskirts of San Bernardino. ‘‘ Not to rights yit,” 
she said—as if she ever would be. Jeff had found 
work; and Jos, too, had been able to do a little on 
pleasant days. He had made a loom and put up a 
loom-house for his mother—a floor just large enough 
to hold the loom ; rough walls, and a roof; one smal] 
square window ; that was all; butif Aunt Ri had been 
presented with a palace, she would not have been so 
well pleased. Already she had woven a rag carpet for 
herself, was at work on one for a neighbor, and had 
promised as many more as she could do before spring ; 
the news of the arrival of a rag-carpet weaver having 
gone with dispatch all through the lower walks of San 
Bernardino life. ‘‘1 wouldn't hev bleeved they hed so 
many rags besides what they’re wearin’,” said Aunt Ri, 
as sack aftersack appeared at her duor. Already, too, 
Aunt Ri had gathered up the threads of the village life; 
in her friendly, impressionable way she had come into 
relation with scores of people, and knew who was who, 
and what was what, and why, among them all, far bet- 
ter than many an old resident of the town. 

When she saw Benito galloping up to her door, she 
sprang down from her high stool at the loom, and ran 
bareheaded to the gate, and before Alessandro had dis- 
mounted, cried: ‘‘ Ye’re jest the man I wanted ; I’ve 
deen tryin’ to ‘range it so’s we could go down ’n’ see 
yer, but Jeii couldn’t leave the job he’s got; an’ I’m 
druv nigh abaout off my feet; ’n’ I donno when we'd 
hev fetched it. How’s all? Why didn’t yer come in 
ther wagon ’'n’ fetch ’em ‘long? I’ve got heaps ter tell 
ver. Lallowed yer hadn’t got the rights o’ all them 
things. The Guvvermunt ain’t on the side o’ the thieves, 
as yer said. 1 knowed they couldn’t be, an’ they’ve 
jest sent out a mana purpose to look after things fur 
yer ; to take keer o’ the Injuns ’n’ nothin’ else. Thet’s 
what he’s here fur. He come last month ; he’s a reel 
nice man. I seen him ’n’ talked with him a spell, last 


week. I’m going to make his wife a rag carpet; ’n’ 
there’s a doctor, too, to ’tend ter yer when ye’re sick, ’n’ 
the Guvvermunt pays him; yer don’t hev ter pay 
nothin’; ’n’I tell yeow, thet’s a heap o’ savin’, to git 
yer docterin’ fur nothin’ !’ 

‘Aunt Ri was out of breath. Alessahdro had not un- 
derstood half she said. He looked about helplessly for 
Jos. Jos was awsy. In his broken English he tried 
to explain what Ramona wanted him to do. 

‘‘Doctor! Thet’s jest what I’m tellin’ yer! There's 
one here’s paid by the Guvvermunt to ‘tend to all In- 
juns thet’s sick. I'll go ’n’ show yer ter his house. I 
kin teli Lim jest how the baby is. P’r’aps he'll drive 
down ’n’ see her !” 

Ah! if he would! What would Majella say, should 
she see him enter the door bringing a doctor ! 

Luckily, Jos returned in time to go with them to the 
doctor’s house as interpreter. 


Alessandro was bewildered. He could not understand 


this new phase of affairs. Could it be true? As they 
walked along, he listened with tremblins;, half-incredu- 
lous hope to Jos’s interpretation of Aunt Ri’s voluble 
narrative. 

The doctor was in his office. To Aunt Ri’s statement 
of Alessandro’s errand he listened indifferently, and then 
said, ‘‘ Is he an Agency Indian ?” 

“ A what ?” exclaimed Aunt Ri. 

“* Does he belong to the Agency ? Is his name on the 
Agency books ”” 

‘“‘No,” said she; ‘‘ he never,heern uv any Agency till 
I wuz tellin’ him, jest naow. We knoo him, him ’n’ her, 
over ’n San Jacinto. He lives in Saboba. Hes never 
been to San Bernardino sence the Agent come aout.” 

‘‘ Well, is he going to put his name down onthe 
books ?” said the doctor, impatiently. ‘‘ You ought to 
have taken him to the Agent first !” 

‘‘ Ain’t you the Guvvermunat doctor for all Injuns ?” 
asked Aunt Ri, wrathfully. ‘‘ Thet’s what I heered.” 

‘‘Well, my good woman, you hear a great deal, I 
expect, that isn’t true ;” and the doctor laughed coarsely 
but not ill-naturedly, Alessandro all the time studying 
his face with the scrutiny of one awaiting life and death. 
‘‘IT am the Agency physician, and I[ suppose all the 
Indians will sooner or later come in and report them- 
selves to the Agent; you’d betier take this man over 
there ; what does he want now ?” 

Aunt Ri began to explain the baby’s case. Cutting 
her short, the doctor said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, | understard. I'l) 
give him something that will help her ;” and going into 
an inner room. he brought out a bottle of dark-colored 
liquid, wrote a few lines of prescription, and handed it 
to Alessandro, saying, ‘‘ That will do her good, I 
guess. 

‘‘ Thanks, Sefior, thanks,” said Alessandro. 

The doctor stared. ‘‘ That’s the first Indian ’s said 
‘Thank you’ in this office,” he said. ‘‘ You tell the 
Agent you’ve brought him a rara avis.” 

‘‘ What's that, Jos ?” said Aunt Ri, as they went out. 

‘“‘Donno!” said Jos. ‘‘{ don't like thet man, any- 
how, mammy. He's no good.” 

Alessandro looked at the bottle of medicine like one 
inadream. Would it make the baby well? Had it 
indeed been given to him by that great Government in 
Washington ? Was he to be protected now? Could 
this man, who had been sent out to take care of Indians, 
get back his San Pasquale farm for him ? Alessandro’s 
brain was in a whirl. 

From the doctor’s office they went to the Agent’s 
house. Here Aunt Ri felt herself more at home. 

‘“‘T’ve brought ye thet Injun I wuz tellin’ ye uv,” she 
said, with a wave of her hand toward Alessandro. 
‘* We've been ter ther docter’s to git some metcen for his 
baby. She’s reel sick. I’m afeerd.” 

The Agent sat down at his desk, opened a large 
ledger, saying as he did so, ‘‘ The man’s never been here 
before, has he ?” 

‘*No,” said Aunt Ri. 

‘* What is his name ?” 

Jos gave it, and the Agent began to write it in the 
book. 

‘‘ Stop him!” cried Alessandro, agitatedly, to Jos. 
“Don’t let him write, till I know what he puts my 
name in his book for !” 

“Wait,” said Jos. ‘‘ He doesn’t want you to write 
his name in that book. He wants to know what it’s put 
there for.” 

Wheeling his chair with a look of suppressed im- 
patience, yet trying to speak kindly, the Agent said: 
‘* There’s no making these Indians understand anything. 
They seem to think if I have their names in my book, 
it gives me some power over them.” 

** Wall, don’t it?” said the direct-minded Aunt Ri. 
‘‘Hain’t yer got any power over em? If yer hain’t got 
it over them, who have yer got it over? What yer 
goin’ to do for ’em ?” 

The Agent laughed in spite of himself. ‘‘ Well, Aunt 
Ri”--she was already ‘‘ Aunt Ri” to the Agent’s boys 
—‘‘ that’s just the trouble with this Agency. It is very 
different from what it would be if I had all my Indians 
on a reservation.” 


Alessandro understood the words ‘‘ my Indians.” He 
had lieard them before. 

‘* W hat does he mean by his Indians, Jos ?” he asked, 
fiercely. ‘‘I will not have my name in his book if it 
makes me his.” : 

When Jos reluctantly interpreted this, the Agent lost 
his temper. ‘‘ That’s all the use thereis trying to do 
anything with them! Let him go, then, if he doesn't 
want any help from the Government !” 

‘Oh, no, no!” cried Aunt Ri. ‘‘ Yeow jest explain 
it to Jos, and he’ll make him un:‘lerstand.” 

Alessandro’s face had darkened. All this seemed to 
him exceedingly suspicious. Could it be possible that 
Aunt Ri sud Jos, the first whites except Mr. Hartsel he 
bad ever trusted, were deceiving him? No; that was 
impossible. But they themselves might be deceived. 
That they were simple and ignorant, Alessandro well 


knew. ‘ Let us yo!” he said. ‘I do not wish to sign 
any paper.” 

‘*Naow don’t be a fool, will yeow ? Yeow ain’t sign. 
ing athing!” said Aunt Ri. ‘‘ Jos, yeow tell him I say 


there ain’t anythin’ a-bindin’ him, hevin’ his name ‘n’ 
thet book. It’s only so the Agent kin know what In. 
juns wants help, ’n’ where they air. Ain't thet so ?”’ 
she added, turning tothe Agent. ‘‘ Te!l him he can't 
hev the Agency doctor, ef he ain’t on the Agency 
books.” 

Not have the doctor? Give up this precious medi 
cine which might save his baby’s life? No! he could 
not do that. Majella would say, let the name be writ 
ten, rather than that. 

‘*Let him write the name, then,” said Alessandro, 
doggedly ; but he went out of the room feeling as if he 
had put a chain around his neck. 


IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. 


QO,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ shx’n’t press your claim 

against that man; youcan get some one else 
to tuke the case, or you can withdraw it, just as you 
please.” 

‘‘ Think there isn’t any money in it 

‘There would probably be some money in it, but it 
would, as you know, come from the sale of the little 
house the man occupies and calls * home ;’ but I don't 
want to meddle with the matter, anyhow.” 

‘*Got frightened out of it, ch 7” 

No, I wasn't frightened out of it.” 

‘‘T suppose likely the old fellow begged hard to be let 
off ?” 

‘* Well—yes, he did.” 

‘‘And you caved, likely 7” 

‘* No, I didn’t speak a word to him.” 

** Oh, he did all the talking, did he ?” 

‘* And you never said a word ?’ 

‘* Not a word.” 

‘* What in creation did you do ?””’ 

‘*T believe I shed a few tears.” 

‘‘ And the old fellow begged you hard, you say ?” 

‘*No, I didn’t say so; he didn’t speak a word to 
me.” 

‘Well, may I respectfully inquire whom he did 
address in your hearing ?” 

‘‘God Almighty.” 

‘‘Ah! he took to praying, did he ?” 

‘Not for my benefit, in the least. You see ’—the 
lawyer crossed his right foot over bis left knee, and began 
stroking his lower leg up and down, as if to help state 
his case concisely—‘* you see, I found the little house 
easily enough, and knocked on the outer door which 
stood ajar, but nobody heard me, so I stepped into the 
little hall, and saw through the crack of another door 
just as cozy a sitting-room as there ever was. 

‘* There, on a bed, with her silver head way up high 
on the pillows, was an old lady who looked for ail the 
world just as my mother did the last time I ever saw 
her on earth. Well, I was right on the point of knock- 
ing, when she said, as clearly as could be, ‘Come, father, 
now begin ; I’m al: ready ’—and down on his knees by 
her side went an old, white-haired man, still older than 
his wife, I should judge; and I couldn't have knocked 
then for the lifeof me. Well, he began; first he re- 
minded God they were still his submissive children, 
mother and he, and no matter what he saw fit to 
bring upon them, they shouldn’t rebel at his will; of 
course ‘twas going to be terrible hard for them to go 
out homeless in their old age, specially with poor 
mother so sick and helpless, but still they’d seen sadder 
things than ever that would be. HH: reminded God in 
the next place how different it ajl might have been if 
only one of their boys had been spared them ; then bis 
voice kind of broke, and 4 thin, white hand stole from 
under the coverlet and moved softly over his snowy 
hair ; then he went on to repeat that nothing could be so 
sharp again as the parting with those three sons—unless 
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mother and he should be separated. But at last he fell 
to comfcrting himself with the fact that the dear Lord 
knew it was through no fault of his own that mother 
and he were threatened with the loss of their dear little 
home, which meant beygary and the almshouse, a place 
they prayed to ve delivered from entering, if it could be 
consistent with God’s will; and then he fell to quoting a 
multitude of promisesconcerning the safety of those who 
put their trustin the Lord ; yes, I should say he begged 
hard ; in fact, it was the most thrilling plea to which I 
ever listened ; and at last he prayed for God’s blessing on 
those who were about to demand justice ’—the lawyer 
stroked his lower limb in silence for a moment or two, 
then continued, more slowly than ever : 

‘* And—I—believe—I'd rather go to the poorhouse 
myself, to-night, than to stain my heart and hands with 
the blood of such a prosecution as that.”’ 

‘Little afraid to. defeat the old man’s prayer, eh ?” 
queried the client. = 

‘Bless your soul, man, you couldn't defeat it!” 
roared the lawyer. Itdoesn’t admit of defeat! I tell 
you be left it all subject to the will of God ; but he left 
ne doubt as to his wishes in the matter ; claimed that we 
were told to make known our desires unto God ; but of 
all the pl ading Lever beard, that beat all. You see, | 
was taught tliat kind cf thing myself in my childhood, 
and why I was sent to hear that prayer I’m sure [ don't 
know ; but I hand the case over.” 

“T wish,” said the client, twisting uneasily, ‘‘ you 
hadn't told me about the old fellow’s prayer.” 

Why so ?” 

‘Well, because ; I want the money confoundedly the 
place would bring, but I was taught the Bible all straight 
enough when I was a youngster, and I’d hate to run 
counter to such a harangue as that you tell about. I 
wish you hadn't heard a word of it ; and another time I 
wouldn't listen to petitions not intended for your ears.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

‘‘My dear fei.ow,” he said, ‘‘ you're wrong again ; it 
was intended for my ears, and yours too, and God 
Almighty intended it. My old mother used tosing about 
God’s moving in a mysterious way, 1 remember.” 

** Well, my mother used to sing it too,” said the 
claimant, as he twisted his claim-papers in his fingers. 
‘You can call in the morning, if you like, and tell 
‘mother and him’ the claim has been met.” 

‘‘In a mysterious way,” added the lawyer, smiliny. 


THE HELP QUESTION. 
By Emma W. DEMERITT. 


ITE present outlook from the American kitchen is 

certainly anything but hopeful. Unless there is a 
speedy reform in domestic service, the time is not far 
distant when the American matron, if she wishes her 
work done with a tolerable degree of thrift and neat- 
ness, will have to do it herself. Much of the so called 
“help” nowadays is rather a hindrance; a drain elike 
on the masters purse and the mistress’~ nerves. An 
“intelligence office” is the nineteenth century misnomer 
for the headquarters of ignorance and stupidity. The 
old-time servants who made life.a pleasure a generation 
ago are no longer attainable. They fail to come at the 
beck of either love or money. It looks now as if that 
sacred institution ‘‘ home with all-its hallowing in- 
fluences, were destined to become a thing of the past. 
Day after day, the American householder is sadly clos 
ing the doors of his house and becoming a wayfarer on 
the face of the earth, moving ever onward like the 
‘Wandering Jew,” wearily turning from one vast 
boarding caravansary to another in a vain search for 
those solid comforts which are to be had only under 
one’s own roof-tree. 

The constitution of the average American wife and 
mother is unequal to the double demand made upon 
her by home and “ society.” The society woman, 7. ¢., 
the woman who. lives for society, manages to shirk 
one half of her responsibility by shifting her domestic 
cares on the shoulders of ‘‘ Bridget” or ‘‘ Gretchen” or 
‘‘Marie ;” while the over-conscientious mother immures 
herself within the walls of her kitchen and nursery, as 
completely shut out from the world asif she were a gray 
nun. 

Woman was not made for the fireside alone; neither 
was she created wholly for ‘ society.” Happy she 
who has the skill to steer her frail craft safely between 
this modern Scylla and Charybdis. A happy home 
is possible only with a healthy, happy mother. If a 
woman be richly endowed with all the Christian graces, 
she may contrive to be happy in doing the work of her 
house unaided, but we do not see how she can possibly 
hope to be healthy unless she is constructed in a differ 
ent manner from the average woman. The crying need 
of most of our homes to-day, with all due deference to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde and his fellow-seekers after the ‘‘ true 
and the beautiful,” is not for artistic dadoes and friezes, 
and ‘‘symphonies in color,” and old blue china; it is 
rather for wholesome cooking, and thrift and neatness 
in our kitchens. One can manage to exist even amid 
such inartistic surroundings as badly designed wall- 


paper, hideously colored carpets, and hair-cloth furni- 
ture, but one cannot long survive bad cooking. Sooner 
or later, to that, the strongest constitution must suc- 
cumb! It is almost impossible to find a really good 
servant in these days; they are getting to be as scarce 
as the Shakespeare folios. There are, it is true, plenty 
of incompetent women who, after objecting to the size 
of your family and disapproving of your domestic ar- 
rangements generally, will condescend to take charge of 
your kitchen, at from fourteen tosixteen dollars a month, 
and waste more than double the amount of their wag¢s. 
But those old-time servants, who took an honest pride 
in their work, and made their master’s interests their 
own, these are disappearing so rapidly that a good 
specimen siiouid be labeled and placed in the British 
Museum with other retics of the past. For this unfor- 
tunate state of things we hold that the mistresses are 
partly respoasible. We hear a great deal about the 
degeneracy of servants, but not a word about the de 
generacy of mistresses. There is as much difference be- 
tween the olden-time mistress and the mistress of 
to-day as there is between the olden-time servant 
and the servant of to-day. After all, the kitchen but 
reflects the parlor; life below stairs is a rude copy of 
life in the drawing-room. Do indolence and frivolity 
prevail in the parlor? then do not expect the kitchen 
to set up a higher standard of living. 

The well-to-do ol¢-time matron did not consider half 
a day too much to devote toa careful overseeing of all 
the little details of household work. The modern 
fashionable matron rebels at a few moments spent in 
giving orders to her butler, and gives up the rest of the 
day to shopping, hunting for bric.a-brac, lunches, calls, 
and the mysteries of the ‘‘ grande toilette.” ‘‘ Like 
mistress, like maid,” is an old saying. Notable house- 
keepers make notable servants. The trouble is, we 
have but little housekeeping nowadays that deserves to 
be culled notable. Thereis plenty of playing at house- 
keeping with younz matrons; the donning of wise airs 
with bix aprons, and a descent on the kitchen and the 
soiling of more dishes than the tired cook can wash in 
half an hour—all for the concoction of a charlotte 
russe, or trifle, or other dainty. But the pratical knowl. 
edge of yeast and bread making, an insight into the 
mysteries of baking and broiling and stewing—these 
are all unknown. The olden-time mistress directed 
because she knew how the work should be done ; the 
modern mistress suffers in silence because she does not 
know. She cannot master the art of cooking by a course 
aut a fashionable cooking-school, with copious notes in a 
dainty memorandum book; it is acquired only by’a 
familiar acquaintance with kitchen paraphernalia ; by 
the very mistakes and blunders which are in themselves 
the best aids to Knowle ige. 

At a literary gathering licld some years ago in Boston, 
the question was put, ‘‘ What shall we do with our 
daughters ?” and one of our brighest American women 
was ready with the justly famous answer, ‘‘ Make cooks 
of chem.” But we have made them, rather, dabblers in 
oil and water colors, in crewels and embroidery silks. 
Comparatively few of our modern maidens know how to 
roast a chicken well, but each and every one of them 
can serve you the everlasting stork in every possible 
variety of style : in ‘‘ South Kensington ” stitch, embroi- 
dered in crewel, or outlined in Florencesilk. It is the 
lack of the homely, housewifely accomplishments on the 
part of American mothers and wives and sisters which 
is largely responsible for the decline of domestic service. 
The average servant is careless, wasteful, slovenly, 


because the mistress does not care, or, worse yet, does 


not dure. Before we can hope to improve the quality of 


service in our kitchens there must be sufticitent knuowl- 


edge on the part of mistresses to render them independent 
of servants. Women nowadays suffer impertinence, 
allow waste and negligence to pass unrebuked—do any- 
thing, bear anything, rather than be left slone. They 
are not allof them unwilling to put their shoulder to the 
wheel ; the trouble is, they do not know how. And the 
‘‘knowing how ” should be a part of every girl’s educa- 
tion, not only for the delightful sense of independence 
which it gives, but in order to make woman to be the 
ruler in her house instead of the ruled. 

There is another reason why we find it so difficult to 
get reliable help. Hard work has of late fallen in dis- 
favor among us. Labor no longer holds the honorable 
place it did a generation ago. Among the working 
classes a special odium attaches to the name of house- 
work. The mills and factories are filled with hundreds 
of Irish and American girls who are bright enough to 
make them real helpers in any family, and who are 
possessed of sufficient refinement to make their pres- 
ence specially desirable, but we cannot coax them into 
our kitchens. Indeed, they feel that they would lose 
caste with their own set by so doing. 

As a nation, we of to-day are suffering from too much 
style. It is a sort of Juggernaut car, and before its 
wheels women of all classes prostrate themselves, willing 
victims. This is an age of artificiality and pretension, 
where every one is striving to seem to be other than he 
is. The woman with one servant must live in as much 


style, forsooth, as the woman with two; the shop-girl 
and the serving-maid struggle to dress like the lady ; the 
mechanic’s wife must have as many ruffles and feathers 
as the rich man’s wife, while the millionaire’s better- 
half turns up her nose at republican simplicity, and 
pines for royal surroundings, and provides herself with 
gowns and jewels and household appointments fit for a 
queen, 

Increase of style always means increase of labor. A 
servant’s duties are infinitely harder than they were 
twenty years ago. Contrast the single item of iaundry 
work in a modern family with the family washing of the 
preceding generation. Then there were ten children to 
one ruffle; now we have ten ruffles to each child. ‘‘ Con- 
veniences ” have multiplied, it is true, but the work has 
outstripped them. Then, too, under the old régime the 
bousehold affairs were so arranged that Sunday was in 
reality a day of rest, and the servant came in for her 
share. Now, in most of our modern families Sunday is 
the busiest day of the week. Company, and more elab- 
orate dinners, make it anything but a day of resi for the 
cook. 

We must do something, and that speedily, to stop the 
steady ebbing of the current from our kitchens factory. 
ward. We cannot compete with the mills in the matter 
of wages. Wecan cultivate a greater simplicity of liv- 
ing, and thus lessen the amount of household work and 
the number of steps to be taken in our service ; but how 
shall we convince these factory girls, shut up six days 
out of seven amid the close air and the wearying whir 
and clatter of machinery, of the greater healthfulness 
and ease of Comestic service? Itis a problem worth 
much time and thought, for on its successful solution 
depends the permanence of the American home. 


-—— 


AN EVANGELICAL SISTERHOOD. 
HERE is a general impression in this country that 
the English ‘‘sisterhoods” are products of the 
High Church movement. That this is entirely incorrect 
is sown by the account recently given of the Mildmay 
Institutions by Mr. James E. Montgomery in an English 
magazine. Mr. William Pennefather, the founder of 
the [nstitutions, was so far from being ‘‘ High-Church” 
that he was often called ultra-evangelical ; and the 
Protestant deaconesses follow closely in the line of his 
belief. Of these ladies, who have devoted themselves 
to religions exercises and to ‘‘ good works,” there are at 
present over one hundred at the central mission. No 
vows are expected ; but those who once enter on this 
life consecrated to Christian service rarely leave it. The 
main residence is close by the large Conference Hall 
built by Mr. Pennefather in 1870, where annually, at 
midsummer, large gatherings come together for three- 
day conferences on spiritual subjects. 
The work of the deaconesses is of the most varied 
kind. Twenty-five missions have been established in 
the very worst districts of the London slums, and ia 


two mission hospitals the command, ‘* Preach the king- 


dom of God and heal the sick,” is faithfully carried 
out. Inthe large night schools from four to five hun- 
dred workingmen may be seen thrice each week study- 
ing under the direction of forty or fifty ladies. System. 
atic visitation of the poor, sewing-classes, mothers’ 
meetings, and temperance meetings, attest the earnest- 
ness and untiring devotion of these ladies who have 
elected to live among the wretched and needy. In 
addition, the ladies carry on a flower mission, an invalid 
ladies’ home, an orphanage for little girls, and other 
branches of Christian work. 

Though the bulk of the work is in the home missions, 
there is a branch of the training-home which prepares 
ladies for work in the zenanas of [ndia, for the mission 
hospital at Jaffa, and the nursing mission fer soldiers at 
Malta. A specially strong effort is made toward the 
circulation of the Bible among the Jews, and a special 
fund exists for that purpose. 

For the carrying out of these many branches, some- 
thing like $100,000 a year is required by the Mild- 
may Institutions, of which nearly half is obtained from 
earnings and contributions of the workers. For the 
rest, says Mr. Montgomery, ‘‘ When in need of money, 
—and that is very frequentiy--we have recourse to 
prayer; and our Heavenly Father is not unmindful of 
us, and has put it into the hearts of many of his chil- 
dren to supply our recurring needs.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


{ The editor of this department will be giad 'o receive questions, aug 
gestions, and experiences for this column. 


Your “Epitaph on the Poor Woman as Always Was 
Tired’’ must have been sent by some one from memory, 
and is not quite correct. It 1s hardly worth while, though, 
to reprint it for the corrections, at least until the election 
is over. 

EPITAPH UPON A POOR WOMAN AS WAS ETERNALLY 
TIRED. 
Here lies a poor wornan as always was tired, 
For she lived in a house where help wasn’t hired 
Her last words were, ** Friends, fare ye well, I’m a guin’ 
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To where there’s no bakin’, nor washin’, nor sewin’ — 
Then grieve not, my friends, since from you I must sever, 
For I'll have a nice time, doin’ nothin’ forever ! 


* Oh, everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat, there’s no washin’ 0’ dishes ' 
And the courts with sweet anthems eternally ringin’ ; 
But havin’ no voice, I'l! get rid o’ the singin’! ” 

She folded her hands with her latest endeavor, 

Cryin’, * Nothin’, dear nothin’, sweet nothin’ forever.” 

[ suppose some of us hardly know how many there are 
wholive in just that condition, like the one who rejoiced 
that the working week was only six days long and that the 
seventh was Sunday: if it didn’t come till the eighth day, 
she was sure she should never live to see it. 

‘‘ Sunday sickness ”’ is proverbial, and is much scoffed at, 
but we see more reason for it, and reason in it, than would 
at first appear. As the system (of one in health) starts in 
full vigor in the morning and declines in power as the day 
wanes, so, after the day of rest, the week is begun with the 
full stock of power, which grows less and less till Saturday 
night. 

Therefore, if there have been extra demands, either from 
necessity or carelessness and willfulness, a draft has been 
made upon the reserve force which leaves one still more 
exhausted; and if the Saturday night be encroached upon 
and the needed rest be delayed, the dropping down must 
come on Sunday. I merely state this as a@ reason, not as 
any justification, and to show that Sunday sickness is not 
always a pretense. Andif there be an obligation to keep 
the day holy, according to the commandment, then there is 
such a thing as “‘ breaking the Sabbath on Saturday.”’ 

If we could but persuade inen that they are their own 
worst enemies when they try to deprive themselves, and 
those whom they influence, of the holy quiet of the Sabbath, 
a day of rest! It is useless to pretend that to make it a day 
of recreation is sufficient. The attempt never was success- 
tul. It must be a holy day in order to accomplish its ends, 
To have entertainments or music on Sunday involves labor, 
added labor on the part of those who serve ; and then comes 
in the plain and simple rule, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ Est Her. 

‘‘ Esther ’’ has touched a vital point. The six days of the 
week ought not to be so exhaustive that the best day of the 
week, the crown, the gem, should be deprived of its luster 
by the depression following excessive toil or excessive pleas- 
ure. The “early closing ’’ movement is, or can be made, a 
step in the right direction, and we trust that we may be led 
torecover a good thing which the past has borne away from 
us—the use of Saturday evening as atime of preparation 
for the full enjoyment of Sunday. We have the most 
hearty sympathy for that large class of women—may we not 
hope it is growing less whose life is one continual hurry, 
and who know not what one moment of leisure—that is, 
one moment free from pressure of some needed work— 
would be; who see their children growing up clamoring 
for food, for clothes, for knowledge, for the real good 
that there is in the world, and know that only through 
their own sacrifice of every comfort and every power will 
their children have any chance to escape their own grinding 
life. If some men who live to increase their acres, their 
herds, their bank account, would only read this epitaph be- 
fore it is quite time to putit on the tombstones of their 
** women folks,’’ and make it less true in their homes, we 
shall be glad to have reprinted it. It is very pathetic. 


In your issue of September 4 1 noticed ‘* Subscriber’s ’ 
inquiry in regard to schools of pharmacy, and the opportu- 
nities they afford women. Allow me to say that the College 
of Pharmacy in Philadelphia admits women. Miss Grace 
Babb, of Eastport, Me., has just graduated from this insti- 
tution, ranking No. 6 in a class of 149. She wastreated with 
uniform courtesy during the course, and received full labo- 
ratory instruction. She has already obtained the position 
of assistant lecturer in chemistry atthe Woman's Medical 
College in Philadelphia. Skillful women pharmacists can 
find permanent employment as resident apothecaries in 
women’s hospitals. In the (;eneral Hospital here in Rhode 
Island, the only institution of its kindin the State, a woman 
had this position for some time, and gave satisfaction. One 
of the most careful and accurate prescription clerks in this 
city is a young lady. F. 8. B. 


PROVIDENCE, R I. 


“LL. L. 8.,’’ in your paper of July 17, inquired as to the 
author of the quotation, ‘** Cleanliness is next to godliness.”’ 
Some years ago ! saw it in a list of quotations in a news- 
paper, and it was there accredited to the Koran of Moham- 
med, Will some one ascertain if it is there ? W. G. M. 

“*M. H.”’ will find money-wort and periwinkle good trail- 
ing plants for her purpose. z. J. W. 


Where can I find a poem of Miss a" s, called the * Boston 
Tea Party ” (I think), and beginning: 


‘King George sat high on his family throne, 
The lord of the isles that were fairly his own, 
And might have sufficed had his Majesty known 
‘she folly of coveting more,” ete. E. F. C. 


You speak in The Christian Union (page 265) of the man who 
has a horror of words containiug ch ; probably the result of de- 
feat ataspelling-match. Was not * caoutchouc”’ the word he 
probably wentdown on’ or would you rather suspect ** cachin- 
nation ’’to have been the cause of his downfa!l! and monomania ® 


Will some reader of The Christian Union give me the authors 
of one or more of the poetic extracts of whichaline in each 
case is given below : 

1. * No day like this among the God-given days :” etc. 
2. ** Blest day of God, most calm, most bright,” ete. 
3. “Sweet morn, whose light from far beyond the sun.” etc. 

106 East Slat Sr., New York. W. F. Crarts. 


Can any one tell the author of ** Katherine Morne,” published 
in the * Atlantic ’’ several years ago? 


Younc 


HOW MR. JOHNS CAME TO CHURCH. 
By Anna F. Burniiam. 
EEK-A-BOO !” 

The man in the bed couldn’t see who it was at 
the crack of the door, but he knew the voice, and he 
said, ‘‘ Peek-a-boo !” back again. 

The crack of the door opened a little wider, and a 
sweet, pouting voice said : 

ain't what to say, Mr. Johns! 
to say, ‘ Come in.’” 

‘ Well, come,” laughed the man, trying to turn in 
his bed, which made the laugh end in a groan. 

“"At’s what it says in the church, over the pulpit,” 
laughed the voice, joyously, coming in so you could see 
it was something besides a voice, though I’m sure I 
don’t know what could have been sweeter. It was soft 
as a summer brook and ‘* bubbling’ as a bobolink’s. But 
the face was pretty, too, if it would ever hold still long 
enough to be looked at; but it couldn't. 

‘Well, Pretty, what have you brought me this morn- 
ing—a kiss ?” 

He had a thousand dainty names for her, as you do for 
things you love. 

‘«’Ess,” said the child, simply, reaching up on her 
tip-toes to touch his brown face. Lut the next minute 
she drew back in frank disgust. 

‘‘T don’t like whiskey- -men, 
come to see you any more.’ 

‘Well, you needn't, Miss Partic ular,” said the man, 
crossly. But, seeing she was really going, and seeing, 
besides, what a wee little midget it was, he burst into a 
loud ljaugh that made the child stop and look at him, 
leaving the door half open. 

‘*Shut the door, chick-a-biddy, and come talk to me,”’ 
he said, coaxingly. 

Daisy shut the door carefully. It was a heavy door, 
and took all her little might to shutit. It was one of 
those little rough cabins scattered all through Dakota 
and the extreme West, side by side with pretty new cot- 
tages and even handsome brick and stone structures. It 
was built of logs, roughly hewn and not even squared 
at the ends; full of bullet-holes, too, relics of the old 
‘‘Custer days,” when a man’s house needed to be his cas- 
tle, and strongly fortified at that. There were only two 
rooms. Daisy could hear Mrs. Johns clattering away 
among the kitchen things, through the cloth partition. 

‘*Oh, say, now,” said Mr. Johns, ‘* you don’t want to 
go leave me in that fashion. Now you've come, I want 
you to stay. Why didn’t you ever come in afore ? I’ve 
heard you heaps o’ times at the crack of the door.” 

‘* You never said ‘Come in,’” said Daisy, dimpling. 

«Oh, that’s it! What made you come at all ?” 

‘“‘T thought you'd like it. When my papa’s sick he 
likes to have me laugh to him, and sometimes I ‘ poor’ 
his head for him when it aches.” 

Mr. Johns’s head ached. He had an odd wonder 
how it would feel to have his head bathed by such a 
little snowflake of a hand as that. Once Mr. Johns had 
had a little baby-girl, and she died. 

‘* Would—would yon mind ‘ pooring’ my head ?” he 
asked, with an odd tremble in his voice that Daisy didn’t 
understand at all. 

‘“*’Fiss,” said the child, promptly. ‘‘I’ll poor it, and 
I will every day if you won't smell bad.” 

‘“ Well, { won't !” said Mr. Johns, laughing. ‘Come, 
it’s a bargain! If you'll come every day till this con— 
this miserable old leg of mine gets well, I won’t drink 
another drop. P raps you're a missionary,” he added, 
with a harsh laugh. 

‘‘No,” said the child, gravely. ‘‘ My papa is.” 

‘‘B’long to the parson, do ye?” said Mr. Johns. 
S’pose they sent ye. What did they tell you about me ? 
Honest, now.” 

‘They said you had to have your leg cut off,” said 
Daisy, pityingly. 

‘* No; it’s only broke. What else’d they say ?” 

‘They said I better not to come, ’cause you wasn’t & 
very nice man, and I might hear you say swear-words.” 

Well, you won't!” said Mr. Johns, warmly. 
disappoint ’em foronce,” he muttered, savagely, to him- 
self. *‘ After all,” he said (still to himself), ‘‘I do’ no ’s I 
blame him. My Milly never heard me swear, and I 
never let her go to the mines, and this un’s a little snow- 
drop just like her.” 

‘‘T’m so glad,” said Daisy, with a relieved sigh. ‘I 
didn’t most b’lieve ‘bout it anyway. But you know 
some of the mans do.” 

s’pose your piecious papa thinks we’re a pretty 
bad set,” said Mr. Johns, with a sneer that: was only 
half a sneer. 

“Ess,” said the child, 
p’ecious papa feel awful bad. 
you.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Johns, after looking at her a min- 
ute, ‘‘if you ain’t the beatinest! I ain’t had sucha 
sermon since the last time | saw the inside of a cuurch, 
and that’s a good seven year. Come, Bright-eyes, where's 
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that promise 0’ yours gone to? Thought you was goin’ 
to fix my head for me.”’ 

‘‘When I poor my papa’s head, my mamma always 
gives mea hank’shiff and some water,” said Daisy. 

‘Well, Mrs. Johns will fix ye out,” said the sick 
man, pointing toward the place where the clattering 
was going on. 

Mrs. Johns got the things very willingly. 

‘‘Glad and thankful to have ye amuse him,” she 
said, tearing a ‘‘hank’shiff” from the flap of an old 
shirt. ‘‘He’s that fractious that I’d rather have a sick 
bear to 'tendto. I thought yest’day he’d drive me into 
conniptions.’’ 

Daisy wished she knew what ‘ conniptions ” were, 
but concluded to wait awhile before being frightened. 
She was full of the womanly joy of nursing, and had 
no more thought of running from danger than Sister 
Dora among her poor boys. 

“T wish you knew my papa,” she said, wishfully, 
stopping in her ministrations and letting a little cold 
stream trickle down into his ear fro: the sopping ‘‘ hank- 
‘shiff.” ‘‘ He’s just lorer/y ’ And he'd like to come and 
see you, too. But he says you don’t want him.” 

‘““No more I don't!” said the sick man, gruftly. 
Don’t want any poking parsons round me!” 

‘If you're going to talk bad—” began Daisy, quiver- 
ingly, more at the tone than anything else, for what a 
“poking parson” might mean, Daisy knew no more 
than you or l. 

‘““There, there, 1 won't!” said Mr. Johns, soothingly. 
‘“‘T like you, anyway.” 

After a time, Daisy concluded, naturally enough, that 
mamma might be wanting her, and went home, with 
many promises to keep her promise and come next day. 

‘‘ Let her alone,” said papa, talking it over thought- 
fully with mamma that night. ‘‘ 1 don’t think she'll get 
any harm, and perhaps it will soften him toward usa 
little. They lost a little one once, I’ve heard. Anyway, 
I’ve done all I can for him personally. Perhaps it’s the 
Lord’s leading.” 

So little Daisy went and came about as she liked. 
And she liked to go pretty often. Things seemed to be 
growing nicer, somehow, in the little cabin. Daisy 
never heard any ‘‘swear-words.” ‘Catch me letting 
out a word that she wouldn’t hear to Sunday -schoo] !”’ 
said Mr. Johns; and nobody ever did catch him. And 
there were no more ‘‘ bad smells.” Trust Daisy’s dainty 
little nose for discovering that. She began to notice, 
too, that other ‘‘smells” were going out of his whis- 
Kers, out of his clothes, till they finally disappeared alto- 
gether. There wasapack of dirty red and black cards, 
too, that were scattered over the bed when [aisy first 
came, that she never saw now. 

Daisy did not know how to interpret these signs of 
the times, or whether there were any more of them. 
Mrs. Johns could havetold her. She went about among 
her pots and pans with a vague wonder why her hus- 
band didn’t beat her as usual. When he was sick, she 
explained it, of course; but now he was able to hobble 
again. She rather missed it. 

One day Daisy came as usual for a chat and a frolic. 
Mr. Johns took her up on his knee and sat quite sober. 

‘* You's cross !” pouted Daisy, pinching his cheeks to 
give him a sailor kiss. 

a wicked man, Daisy,” 
at her very gravely. 

“You ain't!’ said the child, indignantly, ‘‘ You're a 
nice, good man! You're a_ kind-heart-ed man,” she 
cried, struggling with the quotation. ‘‘ My papa says 
so!” 

‘* Not always,’ said Mr. Johns, sadly. ‘‘ I used to beat 
Mrs. Johns—hurt her awfully—when I was drunk.” 

“What with said Daisy, paling. 

chair—anything that come handy said Mr. 
Johns. 

‘That was awful bad, ” said Daisy, catching her 
breath. ‘But you're sorry now. Why don’t you go 
tell her, and kiss her, and get forgived all up ”” 

‘‘That’s a good idea, petkins. [ will.” 

And Mr. Johns swung the kitchen door open with his 
crutch, and called half timidly to his wife. It wasa 
new experience, and he half lost his courage before he 
began. 

‘* Molly !” 

. Molly heard, but she didn’t answer till she got ready. 
The roof had begun to leak that day, and she was tired. 
‘‘ He might take it out in calling,” she said, grimly. 

‘’At’s what I do,” prattled Daisy, with her arms 
around his neck. ‘* When I’ve been naughty I go and 
hug my papa tight, and tell-him I’m sorry, and I won't 
do so any more, and I get forgived all up. It makes 
you feel so better. Course I ask Jesus, too, ‘cause it 
makes him feel the baddest.’ 

‘Molly ! called Mr. Johns again. And still Molly 
turned a deaf ear and hard heart. The crutch looked 


said Mr. Johns, lookin: 


as if it had a great mind to shut the door, but it didn’t. 
Just then Mr. Johns looked out of the window, and saw 
one of those sights so common in mining towns—the 
familiar ‘‘ stretcher” with a limp, hastily covered form 
lying on it, escorted by the usual noisy crowd of boys 
Some women, tou, frightened and curious. 


nd idlers. 
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Each wondered if it might be ‘‘her man.” Mr. Johns 
had seen it many a time before. But it touched him 
to-night. ‘‘ Poor Molly!’ he said. ‘‘It might be I; 
and then. God pity me! I never could tell her !” 

A strange hunger for forgiveness had come over the 
man. God pity those who have never felt that craving ! 
Molly !” he called ; and this time Molly heard. 

‘‘ Wife,” he said, as she came, ‘‘ I’ve been a horrid 
brute to you sometimes, but it’s going to be different. 
I want you to kiss and makeup. “Twas the drink did it.” 

‘Why, Harry !” was all the poor wife could say, and 
dropping in the little cane rocker, she threw her apron 
over her head and swayed back and forth in a long- 
restrained burst of weeping. 3 

‘Don’t! don’t!” cried Mr. Johns, uncomfortable, 
like most men, at sight of tears. ‘‘Don't, Molly ! I 
never I] do so again. I’m sorry—you know I am!” 

Yes, Mrs. Johns did know it, and it was that very 
knowledge that had helped her ‘‘stick by him,” as she 
phrased it, through all the bitter years. By degrees 
she came out of her apron, and then, quite suddenly, 
into her husband's arms ; and then, for a few minutes, 
poor Mrs. Johns had a good, happy cry with her face 
on his shoulder, that took the soreness out of her heart 
ina way that Mr. Johns will never understand unless 
he, too, could have a bruised woman-heart and go 
around for two or three years with a flood of tears just 
under his eyelids. 

As for Daisy, she wasn’t the least constraint on their 
reconciliation. Hfadn’t she aided and abetted to the 
best of her power? Shesat on Mr. Johns’s knee (the one 
that wasn’t ‘‘full,” she told mamma), and hugged them 
both as far as her arms would reach. 

‘‘“And now, Molly, mavourneen,” said Mr. Johns, 
taking up the old name, unused so long it had grown 
rusty —the old sweet name of their courting days, when 
she had sung the little song every time he asked for it, 
and he kissed her every time she sang it—‘‘ now, Molly, 
this blessed child here says we've sinned against more’n 
each other, and I for one feel it’s true. Let alone the 
things I ve done; think of the things I az.’¢done. When 
did you an’ me, Molly, ever see the inside of a mcetin’- 
I tell ye, | want to turn over a new leaf aw 
start sguare'’ and Mr. Johns brought down his crutch 
with a tbump that made the windowsrattle. ‘* You an’ 
me, Molly,’s a-going to church next Sunday, reg’lar, and 
hear what the parson has to say. And it’s all along o’ 
Daisy here. If her father’s half as good as his baby he 
won't be long a-showin’ us the way to better things.” 

‘*T’m sure I wish ‘twas different,” said the poor wife. 

‘Well, it can be,” said Mr. Johns, cheerfully. 
‘‘Wishin’ won’t do it, but prayin’ and workin’ will. 
You an’ me will start reg’lar-—”’ 

‘Well, but, Harry,” began Molly (to whom this 
‘starting reg’lar”’ was attended with a new and alto- 
gether delicious feminine anxiety), ‘‘ we haven’t got—” 

‘Yes, I know we ain't,” interrupted Mr. Johns, 
promptly ; ‘‘ neither on us ain’t. But clothes can be 
bought, I s’pose, and here’s the money todo it with. I 
thought ‘twould come in handy for somethin’ o’ this 
sort, and that’s why it ain’t gone for rum nor *backy nor 
yet for play. There, take it, an’ fix yourself up as well 
as the next woman.” 

Daisy went home to her bread-and milk supper, so full 
of news that she had to talk all the time with her mouth 
full, and for once mamma allowed it. (For you see it 
makes a great difference whether mamma _ politely 
tolerates your news, or whether she is -— anxious to 
hear what you have got to say.) 

‘Oh, yes, he hugged her and kissed her,” wid Daisy, 
with her mouth full, ‘‘ and he was all forgived up. I 
guess God'll forgive him too. I think He ought to, don’t 
you ? for he’s going to church next Sunday.” 

‘Why, Daisy !” cried mamma, horrified at her baby’s 
theology. 

‘Well, anyway, he’s a-going,” said Daisy, scraping 
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the bowl. ‘‘ And so’s Mrs. Molly.” 
‘The Lord be praised for that !” said mamma, thank- 
fully. 


‘‘Amen !” said papa, in the doorway. ‘ And it will 
teach me never to despair of anybody again. I thought 
he was hopeless, and here he is coming to church with 
his wife. and, I believe, as well, into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

had fallen asleep in her high chair ; 


said mamma, softly, lifting little Daisy, who 
‘‘and ‘a little child 


ghall lead them.’”’ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
OR some weeks I have had two letters lying in my 
desk which I have not felt ready to give to you to 
read. In so large a family as ours we must expect that 
the door which leads to the other Home will be: often 
opened for the entrance of one and another of our num- 
ber. And it ought not to make us feel altogether sad 
to have them go ; and yet the parting is hard, very hard 
for those who stand nearcst them. 


Yesterday Rex left us to go to school. He will have 


a pleasant home, with many more opportunities for grow- 
ing wiser and better, than he could have at our home, 
and I am very glad to have him go; but my heart was 
very full of grief at his going, and my eyes overflow as 
I go about the house and miss his presence. So I think 
it ig when our loved ones leave us in Death’s arms, 
though we know they go to what is beautiful and glori- 
ous beyond our power of imagination, we grieve at 
losing the sight of them. God help us all to be unself- 
ish, and to bear with cheerfulness our loneliness, think- 
ing with gratitude of their richer life! 

A letter which came to mein midsummer from the 
sorrowing mother of Charles C. is so written to me that 
I cannot give it to you; but shesays, “‘ Ile has gone unto 
that. school where Christ himself is the teacher, and 
where his eager desire to know will find full satisfac- 
tion” Ah! that thought must rejoice every one who 
loved him. 

Charlie’s letters to me, not very frequent, but very 
pleasant, made me both love and respect him, and I feel 
almost as if I had seen him. You will all read with in- 
terest—and I hope my nephews will thoughtfully read 
more than once—this brief account of Charlie’s last days: 

Always healthy, he was never more active or alert in body 
and mind than in the months last past He carried his school 
work easily, and with such success that he would have entered 
college next year. <A heart winner from the beginning, he 
brought cheer and sunshine to all who met him by his winsome 
smile and ready wit. Manly, bright, and loving, many hearts 
wiil mias him. He was the joy of his hore. 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 13, he was thrown from his 
bicycle, but did not think himself hurt. The physician, called 
first on Thursday, sent him to bed as a precantion, that he might 
be quiet. We felt no alarm till Sunday, when it became evideut 
that peritonitis had fastened upou him. Till Monday afternoon 
we had hope. Monday evening he passed quietly away from 
under our loving eyes and beyond our loving arms. 

He was bright and joyous to the last, patient and hopeful 
Wher. not clouded by fever or opiates, his mind was as quick and 
keen as ever. Hehas gone on, not out. Of unusual capacity for 
service in his Lord’s cause here below, he has been taken to higher 


-and more glorious service. 


Many old friends from Lawrence and many schoolmates from 
Somerville, as well as many new friends in Winchester. came on 
Wednesday, May 21. bringing beautiful flowers. He was very 
fond of flowers. On Thur-day we carried his dear body to New 
London, Conn., and ‘aid it away among his kindred. 

* Lenethened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend.” 


Charlie was only fourteen year: anda half old, but he 
had got a great deal of pleasure and good from this life, 
and was ready to go with eens to another Home. 


You will not all re r as I do the letters which 
Frances G. wrote more than three years ago, nor how 
glad I was that through my desk the dear separated 
friends found one another ; but I am sure you will thiak 
with tenderness of her association with us. I hope-I 
shall know more of her last months, and that the same 
kind friend who writes this letter about her will tell us 
whatever else there is for us to know of her sickness : 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have to announceto you the departure from this life of one of 
your early correspondents, Frances E. Graham, of Kensington, 
Conn , atthe age of seventeen and a half years. 

I suppose when you receive nephews and nieces into your 
household you in some measure consider them as belonging to 
you ever after, and cannot but feel an interest in their future 
history. You must, therefore, in a certain degree experience a 
sense of personal loas when one such is removed from your loving 
care and influence. 

Our Frankie highly prized Aunt Patlence’s Writing-Desk,”’ 
especially as it proved the means of introducing her to distant 
relatives in the far West, and of her making friendships for life — 
a short life. indeed. You will be glad to know that she passed 
away in the full and blessed confidence of being taken to the 
better mansions through the love of God her Saviour. Indeed, 
she lay for many days at the gates, asit were, of the Heavenly 
City, andseemed not to know a fear or faltering. Her intellect 
was Clear to the very end, and though patientin suffering, she 
longed for Jesus to come. She had said her adieus and thanked 
her friends for their unremitting care over and over again, and 
wanted yet tosay one word more. ‘ You need not try to speak,” 
said her mother; ‘your eyes are shiningall over with love; and 
thus she sweetly breathed her last. Jesus and the angels seemed 
to be with her. A. 

These are bright examples for us. Their preparation 
for death was made because they were preparing to //ve. 
A good preparation for living is the best preparation for 
dying. Let us close our eyes in sleep to-night resolved 
that to morrow shall be so sweet, so radiant with our 
holy living that we shall not be ashamed to have it the 


last one friends have to remember of us. 


New Haven, Conn 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

The last time I wrote to you [ think we were up in Greenfield, 
Mass., but we have moved, and are now in Fair Haven, Conn. 

I want totell you about a diver which was here a short time 
ago, working underneath the water on a pier of one of the 
bridges; he would come up out of the water every now and 
then, and the first thing which comes out of the water looks 
like a great iron ball (but it’s made of copper), with three little 
glass windows for him to gee through ; his head is in this, and the 
mask, or ball, is large enough for him to turn his head around 
init. This mask is fastened to a breastplate, and around his 
waist is a heaty weight of lead to keep him down, and on the 
bottom of his shoes are heavy soles of lead. The rest of his 
body is covered with an india-rubber suit, so that he can't get 
wet at all. There are two men who pump air down to him 
through a machine which is connected to his mask with a piece 
of rubber hose, and altogether it is very interesting indeed to 
watch him. 

My little brother Rob, who is two and a half years old, is very 
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Papa got hima train the other day, and heis con- 
When he goes to bed in his little crib 
Cars, go 


fond of cars. 
stantly playing with it. 
he puts thecars on the big bed beside him and says, 
to sleep.’ and then goes to sleep himself. 

The river runs right through the town, not far from our house, 
and we can go rowing or bathing any time when the tide is high, 
and we have jots of fun. 

I am a little girl eleven years old, and I study arithmetie, 
geography, grammar, spelling, writing, reading, drawing. and 
music. 

My sister Mabel is nine years old. and she goes in room No. 5 
of acertain school, and J 

Mabei fellon the ice last winter and broke off her two. front 
teeth, and we were all ver? sorry about it. IT hope you will re 
ceive me as one of your nieces, and that my little letter will be 
acceptable. I remain your loving niece, NELLIE B. 

Your account of the diver is very interesting, and 
gives an excellent idea of the clothes and machinery the 
divers wear. I wonder if a school that I used to know 
about is still kept in Fair Haven, and if you go to a 
large public school which T once visited. 


go in No. 7%. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Please exense me for not writing sooner to thank you for 
that lovely Christmas card vou sent me. Here is a piece of 
poctry that | made up I thought maybe you would like to 
read it 
IF I WERE. 

If I were a brook, I'd stray 
Down into the great big bay, 
And there I would forever stay, 
If I were a brook. 


If ! were a bird. (d sing 

Sweet enongh for anv king, 

And my merry voice would ring. 
If were a bird 


If | were a flower 

Down in the leafy bower, 

Pal crow sweeter every hour, 
If | were a flower. 


If were astar, I'd light 
Travelers in the darkest night, 
And [Td always shine so bright, 
If I were a star. 


if | were a soldier, I'd fight 

With atl my main and might, 
If my side were on the right, 

If I were a soldier. 


But Lam only a little girl 
With a little eurl, 

But [I can dance and whirl, 
For [am only a little girl. 


Yours truly, Frances Y. 


But I don’t agree with the last part of your verses! I 
think there are a great many things for a little girl to 
do besides dancing and whirling, and of course you 
think so too, and only put that in to make out the 
“poetry.” I think that is a misiake. for no real poetry 
could be so untrue. The next tirae you write anything, 
be sure you havetruth as well as rhyme. I wonderhow 
many good things would’ be left undone if suddenly all 
the little girls in the world were to be taken out of it! 
I'm sure I know some places where little girls would be 
greatly missed. 
Bristor, September 27, 1854. 

We are visiting our cousin Clara, who has just read us some of 
the letters f your nieces and nephews, so we want to be your 
nieces too. ; 

We are two little sisters of eleven and nine years old, and we 
live in Brooklyn, where we go to a very pice school, and study 
geography, history, and a great many other things, about birds 

and bugs and flowers 

This summer we have been at Quogue, where we have enjoyed 
the bathing very much; we wish you could have seen the great 
Waves come tumbling in, but we hope that you have enjoyed 
your trip to the mountains, and that you will let us be your loy- 
ing little nieces. ALIcre AND Exsig 0. 


When I goto Brooklyn I shall look out for you. You 
are very welcome into our family, indeed. Did you find 
any star fish at (Quogue ? 


BuFFALo, September 21, 1884. Sunday. 

I would like to be one of your nieces. [enjoy your letters so 
much. I have two little sisters, Margaret and Frances, and one 
brother, Nat. Iam eight years old. I have been busy all sum- 
mer with afew lessons and going down the river and driving out 
to the park. We went out to the park on a pienie, and had fan 
feeding the swans, and boat-riding. I hope you will put this 
letterin The Christian Union. I send ten cents from my own 
money to help some poor little child to some pleasant home. So 
good by from your loving niece, Pirosmman: 


This is the first money I have received for Charity for 
alongtime. [hope you are not getting tired sending 
it. Aftfectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, ; . $777 68 
Florence Adsit, . 10 
Total 8777 7 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 18. 


Charade.—Buckram (buck-ram). 
Entgma.—‘* Honest Old Abe.”’ 


Square Word. Diamond. 
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Beheadings.—\. stone, tone, one. 2. Sledge, ledge,edge. Crratify 

ratify. 3. Slumber, lumber. 5. Slaughter, laughter. 6. Soak, oak. : 
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QUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
ADJUSTMENT. 


| ‘HE tree of Faith its bare, dry boughs must shed, 
That nearer heaven the living ones may climb ; 
The false must fail, though from our shores of time 
tive old lament be heard, ‘‘ Great Pan is dead !’’ 
that wailis Error’s from his high place hurled, 
This sharp recoil is Evil under-trod, 
Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God 
lroubling with life the waters of the world. 
Even as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 
To turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 
Sands shift and waste, the rock alone remains 
‘Where led of heaven the strong tides come and go, 
And storm-clouds rent by thunderbolt and wind 
Leave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind. 


Therefore I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem threatened : I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

\nd calmly wait the births of Providence. 

No gain is lost : the clear-eyed saints look down 

I ntroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds ; 

Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 
Counting in task-field and o’erpeopled town : 

Truth bas charm’d life ; the Inward Word survives, 

And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatsoever things 
Which cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the latter told, 

And the new Gospel verifies the old. 
Oak KNOLL, DANVERs. 
—(|Joun G. Wuittier, in the Andover Review. 


SOLOMON’S CHOICE.’ 


By LymMaAN ABBOTT. 


‘Wisdom is the principul thing: therefore get wisdom; and 
with all thy getting tv., 7. 

T is quiie needless to tell here the story of Solomon’s 
| choice ; it is toid in the chapter assigned for our study ; 
no other portion of the Bible adds any light to the story, 
and no other legead ; and we shall leave the student to 
read the story for himself, and turn his attention here 
to the practical lessoa to be drawn from it, especially 
for the young. 

“We brought nothing into the world,” says the 
sacred writer; and this statement is equally applicable 
toour want of intellectual equipment as to our want of 
physical equipment. The child comes into the world 
a mere bundle of possibilities. Every child starts where 
every other child has started since the world began ; 
the son of the wisest on the same intellectual level! with 
the son of the most ignorant ; the son of the phil osopher 
of the nineteenth century where the son of Abraham 
starte1: the child of the cultured American where the 
ehild of the North American Indian or the African 
sivare starts. Tacre ate bat two differences, both im- 


portant, but differences only in possibilities : the more 


favore 1 inherits greater intellectual capacity for acquisi- 
tion iu his nature, and also greater possibilities of acquisi- 
tivn in.his surroundings. But in possessions the most 
favored andthe least favored are absolutely on an equal- 
ity. Tne chill of civilization is no more than the child of 
savagery, except in a certain capacity inherited from 
generations of culture; but heis bora like the insect 
who, coming out of the egg which his n.other has laid, 
tinds himself embedded in a magazine of food which 
her forethought has laid up for his sustenance. The 
ages past have hoarded for the age present a magazine 
of knowledge, as Joseph laid up from the years of plenty 
for the years of famine; and from this magazine we 
are permitted to draw. The children of civilization 
have this advantage, that they live within reach of these 
treasure cities. This stored-up accumulation of the 
world’s experience, in schools, literature, libraries, is 
the world’s true wealth. To get this is to get the best 
that the world has to give ; to bestow this upon one’s 
ehild is to bestow upon him the best which the father 
can bestow. All other wealth takes to itself wings and 
tlies away; this wealth is wingless. This is the first 
lesson for boy and man, girl and woman. Education 
is a share in the world’s great treasure ; it is admission 
to an inheritance in the world’s stored-up experiences. 
All other wealth is useless without this; and this is 
enough without any other wealth. We have in this 
country some 260,000 large landholders, whose acres 
are counted by the hundred thousand of the best lands 
in the country, some of them rich in minerals, others of 
them rich in agricultural wealth. But these land- 
holders are the poorest men in the country, paupers 
living on the bounty of the Government, and some of 
them just now starving because Congress failed to make 
the proper appropriation for their support, and their 
rations have given out. For the North American 
Incgians are poor although they are rich, for, without 
education, without the treasured experience of the past, 
they do not know how to make available their wealth ; 
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and to them it is no wealth. But we need not go even 
so far away as this for an illustration of our principle. 
Every year, and in every community, we see young 
men, with wealth but with no understanding, running 
through the property which a wealthy father has left 
them, and other young men, without wealth but with 
education and understanding, acquiring the very wealth 
which their less fortunate fellow is throwing away. It 
is no advantage to be born with a golden spoon in one’s 
mouth; but of very great advantage to be born with a 
primer in one’s hand. Herein lies one of the benefits of 
our common school system ; for the diffusion of intel 
ligence means the diffusion of wealth, and universal 
education means universal comfort. 

But there is a difference between learning and wis- 
dom Learning is intellectual wealth ; wisdom is intel- 
lectual power. Learned men are not always wise ; wise 
men are not always learned. Learning tends to give 
wisdom, but wisdom is by no means always the accom- 
paniment of learning. Abraham Lincoln was not a 
learned man, but be was a very wise man. James I. of 
England is said to have been a learned man, but he cer- 
tainly was not a wise man. F. W. Robertson states 
admirably this distinction : 

‘* Let us distinguish wisdom from two things. From 
information fir-t. It is one thing to be well informed ; 
it is another thing to be wise. Many books read, innu- 
merabie books hived up in a capacious nemory—this does 
not constitute wisdom. Books give it not; sometimes 
the bitterest experience gives it not. Many a heart- 
break may have come as the result of life errors and 
life mistakes ; and yet men may be no wiser than be- 
fore. Before the same temptations they fall again, inthe 
same ways they fell before. Where they erred in youth 
they err still inage. A mouroful truth! ~* Ever learn- 
ing,’ says St. Paul, ‘and never able to come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth.’ Distinguish wisdom, again, from 
talent. Briiliancy of powers is not the wisdom for which 
Solomon prayed. Wisdom is of the heart rather than 
of the intellect: the harvest of moral thoughtfulness 
reaped in through years. Two things are required— 
earnestness and love. First, that rare thing, earnest- 
ness, Which looks on life practically. Some of the wisest 
of the race have been men wid have scarcely stirred be- 
yond home, read little, felt and thought much. ‘ Give 
me,’ said Solomon, ‘a wise and understanding heart.’ 
A heart which ponders upon life, not in order to talk 
about it like an orator, nor in order to theorize about it 
like a philosopher, but ir order to know how to liveand 
how to die.” 

Learning comes by studying ; wisdom by thinking. 
Learning comes from without; wisdom from within. 
Learning is an acquisition ; wisdom is a development. 
Learning may be forgotten, and so lost; wisdom isa 
pari of the character, and so will abide forever. These 
two possessions are the greatest which any man can pos- 
sess. These two gifts are the greatest which any man 
can bestow upon his children. And in our times and 
country they are, in some measure, within the reach of 
every child. The poorest parent can give to his chil- 
dren, the poorest child can make for himself, the choice 
of Solomon. 


FISHING FOR MEN. 


By THE Rev. J. R. Tompson. 

* And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, aud I will 

make you to become fishers of men.’’—-Mark i., 17. é 
ESUS was eminently an illustrative preacher. His 
J illustrations were apt and striking, awakening, 
penetrating, illuminating, and convincing. It was his 
custom to draw the materials for these vivid 
word-pictures from familiar sources, from the facts 
and processes of nature, or from the occupations 
and experiences of human life. As he sits weary at 
noon-day by the Well of Jacob, and converses with the 
woman of Samaria, he tells her of the water of life, 
the living water, the water that quenches thirst, the 
water that satisfies the soul, the which, if it be in any 
man, ‘‘shall be a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.” Ifon one day he feeds the great multi 
tude with a few loaves and fishes, on the next day he 
preaches to them about the bread of life, the living 
bread that came down from heaven, of which, if any 
man eat, he shall live forever. See him now in his 
boat pulpit, a few feet from the shore of the Lake of 
Galilee, its pebbly beach crowded with husbandmen and 
fishermen, with their wives and mothers and daughters ! 
What does he talk to them about? He tellsthem of the 
gower that went forth to sow; of the man that sowed 
good seed in his field, and his enemy came by night 
and sowed tares among the wheat; of the grain of 
mustard seed ; of the good housewife that hid the leaven 
in the three measures of meal ; of the net that was cast 
into the sca and brought to the land fish of every kind, 
good and bad. In the @pen air, in the fresh and bright 
springtime, he is on the summit of Hattin, surrounded 
with @ great muititade of weary, care-worn, anxious 


1A sermon preached in Grace M. E. Churck, Brooklyn, and 
published in ** Living Words.” 


men and women, and he warns them against the sins of 
doubt and distrust, of divided affection and anxious 
thought. Lo! a sweet songster circles the sir above 
his head, and he says: ‘‘ Behold the fowls of the air ; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them; are 
ye not much better than they ? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all 


if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 


from objects and facts and sights around him he drew 
his illustrations ; from these familiar tiings he caused 
the light uf truth and love to shine into our lives and 
hearts. 

Early in the morning, as he is walking along by the 
Sea of Galilee, he sees two men, Andrew and Simon, 
brothers, casting their net into the sea; he speaks to 
them, as the rightful Master and Lord of men, and tells 
them he has other and higher work for them to do: 
“Come ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” Mark wel! this significant word, 
“fishers.” It is not, ‘‘I will make you furmers of 
men ;” it is not, ‘‘ I will make you exgracers of men ;” 
they were not engaged in the business of enyraving, they 
were fishermen ; it is not, ‘‘ I will make you merchants 
of men.”’. He talked tothem about something that they 
understood, spiritualizing their present work, and mak- 
ing it suggestive and prophetic of what he intended 
them to do hereafter. ‘‘Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers of men.” - 

Let us look into this matter of fishing, this morning. 
Consider some of the qualities necessary to success in 
fishing, whether of fish in the sea, the lake, the river, 
the bawling brook, or the quict pool, or of men on dry 
land. The first qualification of a good fisherman is 
knowledge of the fish ; he must know the different 
varieties, where these different varieties are to be found, 
their haunts and their habits, their times and seascns, 
their food. It is indispensable to the succcssful tisher- 
man that he should have a knowledge of these things, 
that he should thoroughly understand the tish; for the 
more he knows about them ‘the more successful will he 
bein his efforts to catch them. It is required aiso of 
the fisherman that be should have tact—tact as includ- 
ing inventiveness, skill, fertility of resource, and sub- 
mission to the habits of the fish. For fish are pretty 
much like other things ; if you want to find out anything 
about them you must come to their terms, and not try 
to compel them to come to yours. You must study 


at what particular times they can be found in certain 
places. You cannot catch shad in the Hudson River at 
every season of the year, you cannot catch trout in the 
mountain brook at your pleasure, nor can you catch all 
kinds of fish with the same kind of bait. The fisher. 
man must have tact ; that is, skill, facility in the use of 
his knowledge. And he must have patience. Fish are 
among the mo-t unreasonable animals in existence. 


for biting ; they take their time to appear in their haunts ; 
they have been known tv go off on exploring expedi- 
tions to visit their relations, and to stay unseasonably 
long, like men and _women sometimes do, . when, 
according to all precedents known to fishermen, they 
should have been quietly at home. So when the fisher. 
man comes and they are away, or when they are lazy, 
shy, coy, and need to be courted and coaxed and in- 
vited, he must await their pleasure. Patience is an 
essential quality to the success of a fisherman. Then 
he must be in love with angling, either as a business or 
as a recreation and sport. It is with fishing as it is with 
flowers, and rocks, and sturs, and men and women, and 
everything, in short : love compels the surrender of the 
secrets. 

May we not learn something in this matter of fishing 


necessary for success in catching men in the various 
commercial, social, political, and industrial relations of 
life. ‘‘ What! says some sleepy-head, ‘‘do men fish 
for each other ”’ Why, man, what are your eyes for ” 
Where have you been all this time? The majority of 
men d9 nothing else but fish for each other. Manhattan 
Island is the great American fish-pond. Have you never 
been invited to aspringor Fall opening? The mercliant 
was fishing for you. Have you never stopped to look 
at the window fuil of display ?’ The merchant was fish- 
ing for you. Who are these commercial travelers but 
anglers who are going out to fish for men? Poli- 


ticians—what are they doing but fishing for votes ’ 


Physicians—what are they doing but fishing for patients? 
Lawyers—what are they doing but fishing for clients ? 
Editors—fishing for subscribers ; publishers—fishing for 
buyers ; preachers—fishing forcrowds! Fishing! why, 
that is what we are all at, allthe time. Did you ever 
see a creditor fishing fora debtor? I have occasionally 
watched the process in order to study human nature. 


No man knows human nature who has not observed a 


his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 


more clothe you, O ye of little faith 7” So it was that. 


what kinds of food they prefer at different periods, and . 


They are at times very coquettish ; they take their time | 


from the children of this world ? Observe the qualities _ 
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| creditor angling for a fishy debtor, and especially if he 


fears that the debtor is going to slip through his fingers 
after he is caught. How he watches, and how he 
studies him, and how he searches the records, or has a 
friend who sees that a mutual friend causes his friend to 
search the records to know how the title stands, or what 
mortgages there may be on the property! Patiently he 
waits, slyly he watches for the right time to throw in 
the fly and catch him. Fishing ! why, how many people 
there are, even here in New York and Brooklyn, who 
are fishing to get into good society ! How many mothers 
are fishing for husbands for their daughters, and occasion- 
ally a daughter fishing on her own account for a hus- 
band! At what have you been engaged all these years 
that you have not discovered that angling is the chief 
business in which men and women are engaged ? Sen- 
sational preaching, is it? Just as sensational as Jesus 
was when he said: ‘‘Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers of men.” That is high 
enough authority for me. You are fishing all the while 
in all other directions, commercial, social, political, and 
industrial, and the harder the case the better you like 
it. You are like the fisherman—the slyest fish, the coy- 
est fish, the most sagacious fish, is the one that the ex- 
perienced angler most delights to land ; it is the kind of 
tish to which be devotes hours and hours, and when 
tinally he has it in his basket, he is ready to go home. 
And so it is with the merchant who is a Protestaut and a 
Republican and a Methodist, when he finally captures 
as a customer a Catholic and a Democrat and an Irish- 
man, he feels that he has landed a rare and wary fish. 
Thus do we see Low men are all the time fishing for 
each other ; and [I would warn you, I would shame you, 
I would rebuke you, by the angling habits of your lives 
for money and power and place and comfort and lux- 
ury, for your lack of skill, for your lack of diligence, 
for your miserable bungling, in trying to capture men 
for Jesus Christ. : 


The Christian callingis in substance that we are to. 


co-operate with God in the great work he is doing on 
this globe. Whatis that? Are they right who think 
that God is trying to pick off a man here and there from 
a boat that is on fire in mid sea, while the bulk of the 
crew is going down ? The work of God on this earth 
is the unfolding and spiritualization of a race by the 
ministry of the Divine Spirit, by the educational 
agencies of pain and suffering, and by all the processes 
incident to growth in holiness. We are called to a 
blessed co-partnership with God in this work. The 
Christian calling is not to crawl out of hell or to sneak 
into heaven, but to be joined to God in the mighty and 
blessed work that he is doing in the spiritual growth 
and sanctification of the race. We are called ‘the 
light of the world,” ‘‘ the salt of the earth ;” we are com- 
pared to ‘‘ a city that is set on a hill that cannot be hid ;’’ 
we are called ‘‘ fruit-bearers;” we are spoken of as 
‘‘ witnesses ;”’ we are styled ‘‘ servants ;” weare told that 
we are preachers and teachers ; the Apostle speaks of us 
as ‘‘ laborers together with God ;” we are called to a high 
partnership and share of Christ’s mysterious travail and 
agony, by which for the joy that was set before him 
he endured the Cross, despising the shame, and is now 
set down at the right hand of God. It is a part of the 
philosophy of the plan of salvation that we save our- 
selves fastest by helping to save others. They greatly 
err who think that this work of salvation is all finished 
up atasingle stroke, ina moment of time ; it does indeed 


begin at a certain definite time, but it does not complete 


itself in a flash. The best way to save our own souls 
is to try to save some Other man’s soul. You try to get 
the hate out of some other man’s heart and life, and it 
will drive it out of your own heart and life; you try 
earnestly to comfort somebody in sorrow, and your own 
sorrows will sensibly diminish ; you try to guide some 
perplexed soul, and your own path will become clearer. 


- This is the law of the plan of salvation: that they shall 


be saved the quickest, the fastest, the most completely, 
who most earnestly seek to saveothers. It is in this 
spirit that we are called to be fishers of men. Our work 
is to induce men to come to a recognition of God and 
his fatherhood, to a recognition of Christ and his brother- 
hood, to a recognition of their own childhood, to a rec- 
ognition of their own spiritual nature, that through the 
power of the Spirit they may henceforth discern the 
things of the Spirit and live the life of the Spirit. Now, 
to this we are called ; this is why we build churches ; 
this is why we support churches and preachers ; this is 
the significance of the Christian Church; these are the 
ends aimed at by the instruments and machinery of 
visible Christianity ; and if these are not the ends, if 
these are not the final purposes had in view when 
we build churches, if the reason why you hear the 
Gospel preached every Sunday is not that you may be 
better fishers of men, why do you meet at all’ 
What did you build this church for? What does life 
mean if it does not inean the spiritual rescue of men 7 
If we are to be successful catchers of men, we will 
need to bring into requisition the qualities that are em- 
ployed by the fisherman. We must know men ; we must 
know all kinds of men; we must know the haunts of 


men ; we must know the habits of men ; we must know 
the food of men, all the elements that appeal to them, 
their biases, motives, aims; we must know men 
thoroughly, and we must know them as they are, not 
as we think they ought to be, and not as we think they 
will be ; we must know them as the fisherman knows 
his fish. I have been fishing a few times, and I have 
sometimes thougit that if I hadthe making of fish, 
I would have placed them where I could have caught 
them easily. I suppose that that is the way you would 
like to have men mude—quiet, obedient, tractable ; but 
they are not made that way, and you must know men 
as they are, not as you think they ought to be, if you 
are going to be a catcher of men. You do not catch all 
men with the same bait ; you do not bring all men into 
a religious life by the same process ; and you must know 
by what different avenues you shall approach different 
men. You ¢annot catch bluefish in the same way or 
on the same kind of day that you can catch tautog. It 


is so with men: some men you cannot Catch at all, ex-' 


cept when the sea of their life is choppy and stormy 
and tempestuous ; that is the time (when everybody else 
has left them) to take your boat and go out after them, 
and throw out the lines of love, genuine human sym- 
pathy. Youcannot successfully fish for men, any more 
than you can fish for fish, if you do not love them. 
The complete angler loves a fish , he loves the life of the 
tish, and the habits of the fish, and the looks of the fish, 
and, generally speaking, is an enthusiast over fish. 
And nobody will catch any man for Jesus Christ who 
does not love men with a strong, mighty, passionate 
devotion. 

There are some geueral directions for spiritual angling 
that need to be carefully observed. One is that if we 
mean to catch men, we must go where they are. 
That is the way fishermen catch fish. I have read a 
good deal about tish, but I have never yet read of a fish 
that threw itself out of the water on to the beach, and 
then wriggled and pulled itself along until it reached the 
house of the angler, and then wriggled itself into the 
parlor, and then, kindly, opening its jaws, said, ‘‘ Will 
you please hook me ?” That is not the way we catch 
tish—by sitting in the parlor, holding the hook in hand, 
and waiting for the fish to come up and open their 
mouths ; nor is that the way by which we catch men for 
Christ and the good life and spiritual nobleness. You 
must go where they are, where the men are to be found, 
where they live—that is the place to fishfor men. And 
when you get there you must fish for thein. Imagine a 
man going down to a trout pool, and before he casts 
in his fly, he takes a heavy flail and lays oa for half 
an hour, until he has fairly churned the water into foam ! 
How many trout will he take? I heard a mao preach 
ing abouta year ago, and the mannerin which he flailed 
the sifiners was such that if there had been any sinner 
present with the least self-respect, he would have felt 
much more like fighting than repenting ; and when in- 
quirers were invited forward for instruction and prayers, 
nobody came forward, and nobody was ina mood to 
come. If you want to catch men and women, you must 
fish for them. The laymen advise the preachers to fish for 
men, and not to threaten them, and menace them, and 
terrorize them. This is wise advice, for the reign of 
terror in religion is gone, and [ am heartily glad of it. 
Do you not need to learn that if you would be success- 
ful in bringing anybody into the fellowship of the 
church, into the hopes and inspirations of the relig 
ious life, you must go where they are, und fish for them 
with baits ? 

Then, regard must be had, also, to the different oa 
tures and dispositions and temperaments of men. It is 
here as it is with fish. You must provide bait that the 
fish want, and unless you do it they will not bite. I* 
would be foolish for a fish to bite at an empty hook, 
and it would be foolish for a fish to bite at bait that it 
does not care about. In fishing sometimes you must be 
content to capture one at a time, taking them by the 
hook, and sometimes you can take them one hundred 
and fifty at a time with a seine or net. In fishing for 
men, you must give them the bait they want; you must 
make your entrance to the city of Man-Soul by that 
particular gate which you see is most easily opened. A 
man’s soul is a city of a hundred gates, and sometimes 
you can enter at one gate, sometimes at another gate ; 
but you must study the man, and the gates, and the 
various approaches to the citadel of his being, before 
you undertake to get in anywhere. Some men you can 
catch as you do certain fish, with a hook and line, one 
at a time, and you cannot catch them any other way. 
There are other men you can catch one hundred und 
fifty or two hundred at a time in aseine or net ; for men, 
like fish, sometimes go in shoals. 

‘‘Come ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” Consider how sagaciously, how assi<- 
uously, and how successfully the children of evil fish 
for men. Many good people are at a loss to understand 
or expiain the living power, the strange attraction, of the 
saloon. They see intemperance at the ragged end only ; 
many of these good people, church people, temperance 
people, reforming people, see the squalid homes, and the 


suffering wives, and the starving children, and they 
wonder why it is that there is any power or charm or 
magic about a saloon. They know the sad and bitter 
end, but they know little of the beginning. What dc 
they know of how cunningly, of how seductively, of 
how temptingly that combination of things, for which 
the word ‘‘ Saloon ” stands, fishes for men! Toa great 
many good people a saloon simply means a place where 
a man drinks something that makes him beat his wife 
and starve his children. It does not begin that way at 


all. A saloon is a place of good fellowship, and every. - 


body that enters is ‘‘ Hail, fellow ! well met.” There is 
a democratic feeling in a saloon; the daily papers are 
there to read ; the room is warm ; the glasses are gayly 
colored ; the place is bright ; it is open all day and every 
night in the week ; the social principle is highlv de 
veloped—the feeling that somebody cares for you, the 
feeling of jollity, of handshaking, that sense of genuine 
human fellowship which we have about succeeded in 
driving out of the church. This is a different kind ofa 
place from what the church sometimes provides, where 
people think the more frigid and solemn they are the 
more religious they are ; where men imagine the sooner 
they get to the door after the service the more “ relig. 
ious” are their feelings. How does this compare with 
the glorious fellowship of the saloon, the exhilaration of 
the brain that makes a man see how he is going to pay 
his debts, that makes him see how he can pay his rent, 
that gives him a sense of human sympathy, and where 
also artand music may delight his senses’ There is a 
vast difference between the saloon at the beginning and 
the saloon at the end. They fish for men, and they catch 
them, and they do not fish with empty hooks. In vain 
is the snare spread in the sight of any bird, and in vain 
is ary man caught withan empty hook. They put good 
bait on it, tempting, delicious, inviting! I was riding 
once on a train of cars, and just behind me were two 
men, the managers of a traveling opera company, and 
the majority of the members of the company were in the 
same car. We passed through a town of seventeen or 
eighteen thousand inhabitants. and, as is usual in passing 
through a place, the houses that adjoined the railroad 
track were not the richest or the best, and at the windows 
here and there appeared the faces of men and women, 
and sometimes of a young girl. As we phssed a certain 
house there was a young girl looking at the passing train. 
evidently poor, ignorant, uncultured, but with a face of 
uncommon beauty, and the manager behind! me started 
up and said, ‘*‘ My God ! what a ballet-dancer she would 
make!” They fish for men and women, they study the 
baser and more animal parts of human nature with con- 
summate skill, and they are studying these infernal arts 
that they may c.ipture your daughter, that they may 
slay your son. Cunningly, with consummate tact, do 
they secure the names and addresses of the best and 
brightest young people of the land; they study how 
they may wreck and ruin the boys and girls that brighten 
our homes and gladden our hearts. And if we did 
but study the upper brain of men with the same skil! 
and fidelity with which these emissaries of the infernu! 
powers study the lower brain, if we were but half as 
skillful, half as earnest, half as patient as they are, we 
would crowd our churches, and we would vastly in- 
crease and multiply the incentives and the safeguards 
of duty and piety. 

Consider the example and the spirit of Jesus. The 
best way to learn to fish is to associate with an experi- 
enced angler. If young men really want to learn to fish, 
the place to learn it is in the field, much more than by 
reading good Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Complete Angler.” It 
is a good deal as it was in the early days of Methodism 
in this country. Those were grand days when the old 
men would take the young men with thei on ine cir- 
cuits, and make them their constant companions and 
helpers. They learned to fish for men by being with a 
class of men who had caught men. The best way to 
learn to fish for men is to be with those who have landed 
a good many. Jesus said to Peter: ‘‘ Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become a fisher of men.” And 
Peter took the Master at his word, and he continued 
with him until he learned how to fish, and when he let 
his net down one day, lo! he brought up three thousand ! 
How can we better learn the art of winning men than by 
association with Jesus ? Who knows men as he knows 
men’? We talk about Shakespeare and his knowledge 
of men; here is this carpenter of Nazareth, that never 
wrote a word, save on the ground in the sand, and here 
in this New Testament is what the meo who followed 
him put down some thirty or thirty-five years after he 
had left them, and this man thrslls the great wor'd and 
charms all our hearts. Does he not know men? Dues 
he not thoroughly understand men? And if only we 
could see men as he saw them, if we would but look at 
them through his eyes, if we would but think his 
thoughts about them, would not we fish forthem bet‘cr 
than we do? Consider and imitate his tact, and his 
love, and his patience, and his absorbing devotion. 

Will you do it ? Or will you be content to o on and 
live the life you have been living ? Will jou doit? 


Or will you go on and use men for al! manner of se'f 
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ish purposes, and never seek them for a generous pur- 
pose? Will you doit? I exhort you, by the peril all 
men are in ; and if you deem the peril that comes to the 
human soul in the future life dim, remote, and vague, I 
bring you to the things we can understand and see and 
appreciate, and J] ask you to look along the shores, not of 
eternity, but of time, and see the wrecks that are strewn 
there. I exhort vou to do it by the example of the chil. 
dren of this world, who, with untiring assiduity, with 
consummate tact, with astonishing and remarkable 
knowledge. fish for each other in the great marts of 
commerce. I exhort you to do it by the peisistency, 
the cunning, the success, and the remorselessness of the 
children of evil. I exhert you to this life by the glorious 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ. I exhort you to it by 
the thought of the eternal reward! My friends, we 
haste hence, and when we come to look back on this 
life, of what will 1 think? Of any sermons [ have 
preached ’ Of any housesI have owned ? Of any book 
I may have written ? Of any money | may have made ? 
No! these will be paltry indeed ; but when I turn and 
see one whom I have disentangled from the meshes of 
evil; if Isee one who, walking with trembling feet, I 
mothered as he turned toward the blessed prize ; if I see 
one to whom in the dark hour of tenptation and tribu- 
lation and difficulty I was a Christ; if I see one, res- 
cued by my love and patience and prayer, radiant and 
lustrous with the ineffable beauty of the eternal God, 
then will,] have truly lived. He that winneth souls is 
wise, and they that be wise shall shine as the bright. 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars, forever and ever. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


= eg Congregational Club of Minnesota held its annual 

meeting at St. Paul, Monday, September 22. The Rey. 
R. G. Hutchins, ).D , of Minneapolis, was chosen President 
for the ensuing year. In taking the chair he referred to the 
past excellent work of the Club and to the cordial! relations 
existing between all the pastors and churches that compose 
its membership, saying he knew of no sim'lar body of Chris- 
tians where there was an equal universality and depth of 
mutual sympathy. affection, and esteem. He also referred 
to the pleasure the Club took in welcoming to its member- 
ship President Cyrus Northrop, of the State University, the 
speaker of the evening. ‘The enthusiasm with which the 
election was received indicated the great popularity of Dr. 
Hutchinsinthechurches ofthe State. President Northrop read 
a paper on “ The Church and its Work.’’ He referred to the 
changes that had taken place in the church since he united 
with it. Achange in the feeling of the churches respecting 
the future of the impenitent,a drift toward ‘‘a modified 
Universalism,’’ was beyond question. There was a change 
inthe conception of sin. Sin, as distinguished from sins, 
had, ina large measure, passed out of view. The deep con- 
viction of sin once considered essential to a well-attested 
conversion was now a rare occurence. A third change was 
in relation to the necessity of creeds. Thechanges had taken 
place without special effort on auy one’s part. The pulpit 
had not led the pews, nor the pewsthe pulpit. Pulpit ard 
pews had gone together. It was diffi-ult to tell just where 
they would land, but they would land in the same place. 
It was evident that the speaker did not regard these changes 
as altogether fortunate. He spoke of a change in an institu- 
tion, the Sunday-school, ‘‘the hope and the danger of the 
echurch.’’ Many parents were relegating the religious train- 
ing of their children to the Sunday-school. In many places 
the Sunday-school was regarded, as faras the children were 
concerned, as a substitute for the church. For his part, if 
he must choose between the two, he would rather have his 
children beside him in the pew at church than to have 
them in Sunday-school. This statement was received with 
general applause. In closing, the speaker said we shall not 
return to the methods of former times. There will be a 
partial return to old doctrines. Not, however, by any 
forced movement, but by a natural reaction. For sometime 
—and it would be long—not the terrors of the law, but the 
love of God in Jesus Christ, will bethe burden of the preach- 
ng designed to lead men toGod. We have reached a point 
where Sinai ceases to terrify, but we have not yet reached a 
point where (rethsemane and Calvary fail to win. The 
central power in the religious thonght of to-day is the /i/? of 
Christ. 

In the discussion that followed the paper, one pastor re- 
ferred to the rebound that he and twenty-nine other stu- 
dents in a class of thirty-four, at Union Seminary, took 
from the rigid Calvinism there taught. They did not know 
just how far to bound. In his first pastorate he was so 
seriously troubled to find the extent of his doctrinal dis 
agreement with his peuple that he contemplated leaving the 
ministry, but through struggle and agony and prayer he 
worked his way to where he could preach the Gospel of 
Christ and the old doctrines, but not in the old forms. The 
next speaker was unqualifiedly glad of the drift. To over- 
come skepticism we must get rid of the misrepresentations 
ot the old orthodoxy. The pews were in advance of the 
pulpits, and the seminaries were behind both. There 
were brethren present who did not agree at all with many 
things said, but their disagreement was ofa kindly and 
Christian character. There was notime for the other side 
to be represented, and the wish has been expressed to the 
Executive Committee that the subject be taken up again. 

I am greatly surprised to find the dissatisfaction with 
Blaine even in Minnesota. Inthe course of a conversation 


atthe meeting of the Congregational Club one pastor re- 
marked ; 


**T shall vote for Cleveland or S* John, I sball 
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not vote for Blaine anyway.’’ The sialiiaiaes sitting next, 
also a pastor, added, ‘‘ Nor 1;’’ a layman, ‘* Neither will I.”’ 
In the little company only one gentleman ventured a con- 
trary opinion, and he on the ground that he wanted a fair 
count in the South. This is not to be taken as a fair repre- 
sentation of the general attituds of the Club. Cleveland 
loses many Republican votes by the shadow resting upon 
his moral character. I have spoken to a number about 
the need of having a new party, and almost all agree that 
the time is ripe and are hopeful that its coming is not far 
off. Of many it can be said: | 

* Achilles ponders in his tent ; 

The kings of modern thought are dumb; 

Silent they are, though not content, 

And wait to see the future come.” 

Francis Murphy and son have just closed a series of tem- 
perance meetings in St. Paul. Four thousand shave signed 
the pledge. Mr. Murpby has grown steadily in favor with 
the people. They begin in Minneapolis September 28. 

Many of the churches of Minnesota are in expectant atti- 
tude looking for a great work of grace the coming winter. 
The summer has not been barren by any means, many 
churches reporting accessions at the September communion. 

The Y. M. C. A. has added a railroad branch to its work 
in Minneapolis. The roads centering there have already 
subscribed $225 a month in this behalf, and not all the roads 
yet heard from. R. A. TORREY. 

MINNEAPOLI#, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 

—Morning chapel services at Harvard College are for the 
present to be conducted by Dr. A. P. Peabody. 

—Archbishop Corrigan laid the corner-stone of the new 
Italian Church of Our Lady of Mount Carmel in New York, 
September 238. 

—Professor Neimeyer, of the Yale College Art School, will 
have charge of the Art Department of Smith Col'ege this 
year. 

—Professor Samuel G. Brown, who has recently returned 
from abroad, bas begun his work in psychology with the 
seniors at Bowdoin College. : 

—The Friends’ meeting-house at Lynn, Mass., 
be remodeled. 

—The twenty-first anniversary of the Broadway Orthodox 
Sunday-school at Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass., was cele- 
brated September 28. 

—The Norfolk Conference of Congregational Churches 
held its semi-annual meeting September 30. At the Congre- 
gational church, Cohasset, Mass., at the morning session, an 
address was given upon ‘‘ The Christian the World’s Bible,”’ 
by the Rev. E. O. Dyer, of South Braintree, followed by a 
discussion. In the afternoon the Rev. J. L. Labaree, of Ran- 
dolph, spoke on the ‘‘ Divine Authority for the Claims of the 
Church upon Man.”’ 

—Mr. R. M. Armstrong, ‘(:eneral Secretary of the New 
Bedford Young Men’s Christian Association, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Springfield, Mass. 


is about to 


—The parishioners of St. Mary’s Church, Boston, gave are. j 


ception Sunday evening, September 2s, to their pastor, the 
Rey. Father James W. McMahon, who has recently returned 
from a six months’ trip to Europe. During the evening he 
was presented with a purse of $850. 

—At a temperance meeting recently held in the Silsbee 
Street Christian Church, Lynn, Mass., addresses were made 
by the Rev. A. Williams and George H. Harwood. 

—The Church of the Immaculate Conception at Waterbury 
was rededicated September 2s. 

—Bishop O'Reilly, of Springfield, administered the sacra- 
ment of confirmation to about seventy-five children at the 
dedication of the new Roman Catholic church in Bonds- 
ville, Mass., September 28. 

—The Rey. John Malvern preached his farewell sermon as 
pastor of Faith Free Baptist Church, September 28, at 
Huntington Hall, Lowell, Mass. There was a very large 
total abstinence meeting in the evening, over 2,000 be'ng 
present. All the Catholic and Protestant temperance so- 
cieties of the city took part. J. 8. Colby presided, and 
made the opening address. He was followed by the Rev. 
Smith Baker, of Lowell, and Joseph J. Kelly, of Cambridge. 

—A new creed and confession of faith has just been 
adopted by the Congregational church in Bristol, N. H. 

—Miss Mary E. Kingsbury has been authorized by the 
managers of the Amelivan Sunday-School Union to act in 
place of her father, Nelson Kingsbury, of Hartford, for the 
district over which he had charge. 

—At Greenwich, Conn., the rector of Christ Church, the 
Rey. Benjamin N. Yarrington, and wife celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage at the rectory last 
Thursday evening. Mr. Yarrington has been the rector of 
Christ Church for forty-six years, coming to the church 
when it had twenty communicants. This has been the only 
charge of Mr. Yarrington, and he has been the only rector 
this church has ever had. On the occasion of the anniver- 
sary, the parishioners showed their appreciation of their 
rector in a tangible form. Mr. Yarrington is the oldest 
rector in Connecticut. 

—The sixty-first annual session of the State Baptist 
Association of Connecticut will be held at Norwich, October 
14-15. Among the speakers are President Wayland, the 
Rev. F. B. Dickinson, and the Rev. O. Sargent. 

—The trustees of the John F. Slater Fund for the Educa- 
tion of Freedmen held a session last week at New York. 
The annual report, which was presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Haygood, shows that during the last year $33,000 has been 
expended in various amounts, the largest appropriation 
being $2,000. The trustees of the Fund expect that in all 
schools that they aid manual training will enter largely into 
the curriculum. The trustees yoted to allot $40,000, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balance of $7,000, for the assistance 


t. | of the select institutions during the ensuing year. 


‘October 21-23, 


to the boys of the mission. 
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The next 
tneeting of the trustees will take piace the third W ednesday 
in May, 1855. 

—At the Woodside Penebviaeian Church, Troy, N. Y., a 
farewell reception was given to the Rey. Mr. Hamlin, last 
Thursday evening. The pastor and his wife were presented 
With a very handsome carved sideboard. 

—The new pastor of the Trinity Presbyterian Church at 
Brooklyn was given a complimentary reception at Liberty 
Hall, one night last week ; about 200 of the congregation 
were present. Mr Gillis a stranger in Brooklyn, and many 
of the clergymen of the city and their wives were invited to 
meet him. Addresses were made by the Rev. John Hall, of 
New York; the Rey. Dr. Ingersoll, of Puritan Church ; the 
Rev. Lewis Foote, of the Throop Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rey. Dr. Charles H. Taylor, of the Noble 
S'reet Presbyterian Church. The new church organization 
to which Mr. Gill has been valled begins with every promise 
promise of success. 

—The First Baptist Church on Park Avenue, New York, 
is one of the oldest congregations in the city. The new 
pastor, the Rev. J. M. Haldeman, began his work as pastor 
last Sunday. Mr. Haldeman is from Wilmington, Del., and 
is a man of promise. | 

—A cablegram received in New York last Friday morning 
announces the death at Rotherham, England, of the Rev. 
George C. Athole, rector of the Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, on the preceding day. Mr. Athole organized the 
Church of the Holy Innocents from a small mission. The 
new church edifice on West 136th Street was only completed 
last February, and the death of the rector is a very severe 
blow to this new parish. 

—The pew Baptist church at Olean, N. Y., will be dedi- 
cated about the middle of November. The church, inelud- 
ing memorial windows, bas cost 340,000, 

—The Emperor William and the Empress Augusta have 
presented a stained-glass window to the Garrison Church 
at Torgau, in memory of Martin Luther. 

—The Rey. Dr. William Payne, who for bhiet-ab years 
has officiated as rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church at 
Schenectady, N. Y., has resigned on account of ill health. 
The vestry of the church have voted Dr. Paine an annuity 
of $500. 

—Memorial services in commemoration of the late Jerry 
McAuley were held at the McAuley Mission in Water Street, 
New York, last Sunday afternoon. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by General Clinton B. Fiske, A. 8. Hatch, the Rev. D. 
Stewart Dodge, and others. 

—The Ilungarian Mission established at Pasraic, N. J., 
has been very successful. A similar organization will be 
made, under the supervision of the’ American Home Mission- 
ary Society, at Van Buskirk, N J. 

—The Universalist General Convention of the United 
States will meet at Peoria, I[!!., on October 22. The session 
will last three days. 

—In consequence of the non-arrival of the corner-stone 
forthe New York Presbyterian Church, at 128th Street, a 
large and disappointed audience dispersed. The ceremo- 


| nies were advertised to take place on Thursday, October 2, 


and, in spite of the inclement weather, anumber of people, 
including some of the most prominent Presbyterian minis- 
tersof New York, were on the ground. After waiting until 
patience bad almost ceased to be a virtue, they were in- 
formed by the pastor that the corner-stone had not arrived. 
Just after the dismissal the corner-stone appeared on @ 
truck, and was finally placed in position on the morning of 
October 5. 

—The Rey. R. Heber Newton, rector of the Anthon Memo- 
rial Church of New York, returned to his congregation 
September 28. Although his general health has improved he 
is still suffering from the optical disease produced by over- 
work during the spring. 

—The corner stone of the new Methodist Episcopal church 
at Richards and Sullivan Streets, Brooklyn, was laid last 
week. 

—The old Moravian Church at New Dorp, Staten Island, 
was crowded to its utmost capacity on the afternoon of 
September 28, the occasion being the annual love feast. 
This yearly custom dates back to the year 1763, and has 
continued regularly up to the present time. 

—A little pamphlet, just issued by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New York, should be in the hands 
of every pastor, Sunday-school superintendent, and officer 
of every church inthe city. It gives full information in re- 
gard tothe Young Men’s Association and the advantages 
to be derived from membership. Lectures will be given on 
subjects peculiarly interesting to young men on Friday 
evenings, beginning February 20 and closing March 20. 

—The Congregational Church at West Burlington, Iowa, 
was dedicated Sunday, September 14. The dedicatory hymn 
was written by the pastor, the Rev. William H. Buss. 

—The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
and Ministers of New York will meet at Owego, N. Y., 
All persons expecting to attend the exer- 
cises will find that it will be to their advantage to notify 
the Rev. M. G. Pollock, Ph. D., of Owego, as early as Octo- 
ber 10, specifying the road by which they will travel. A 
blank certificate will be sent in return in order to secure 
reduced rates for return fare; also cards of introduction 
for entertainment. The association sermon will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn; an essay 
will be read, on the 22d, by the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, of New 
York, on ‘* The Causes and Remedies of the Decline in the 
Supply of Ministers ;’”’ on the afternoon of the 23d, a paper 
will be read by the Rey. W. 8. Smart, D.D., of Albany, on 
‘The Outlook of Protestantism in America.”’ 

—The Presbyterian mission at Fort Wrangell, Alaska, 
have organized atraining academy where trades are taught 
So far, the pupils have been 
deeply interested, and prove very capable. Thirteen acces- 
sions were made to the church in July, 
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QCIENCE AND 
NOTES. 


the “Century Magazine’ for October is published an 
interesting article by Henry Bacon on Rosa Bonheur, whose 
name and fame are known the world over. The article is 


_ finely illustrated with a portrait of the popular artist, and 


with views of her studio and of a few of ber works. In this 
connection the following item is of interest as showing the 
continued vigor of the artist, who must already be beyond 
the age when the brush is actively plied: ** Rosa Bonheur, 
the famous animal painter, is engaged on a picture for the 
frontispiece of the Percheron stud book of France. She has 
always greatly ad mired this race of horses, and her great pict- 
ure ‘Going to the Fair,’ for which the British Government 
paid $40,000,immort alized the race thirty years ago, The pict- 
ure she is now painting she will present to the Societe Hip- 
pique Percheronne, in token of her respect for the progres- 
sive Percheron breeders. ‘The animal which serves as the 
model for the picture is Voltaire, which took the first prize 
over all at the annual exhibition of tke Society. Several 
horses were selected from the number exhibited as typical 
avimals, and sent tothe artist’s residence as models tor 
other pictures which she is now painting. Of these horses 
six have been secured by Mr. M. W. Dunham, of L[llinvis, 
and will be taken to the United States.”’ 

—M. Victor Maurel has just issued his } rogramme for the 
season of ISS4-ISSD at the Theater [tal eu in Paris. The list 
of artists engaged includes Adelina Patti, Marcelle, Sem- 
brich, Caroline de Cepeda, Nicolini, Edouard de Reszke, 
Nouvelli, Maurel, ete. The new works to be produced are 
‘*Aben Hamet,’? by Theodore Dubois; **Le Chevaher 
Jean,’’ by Victorin Joncieres ; ** Richard ILI.,’’ by Salvayre ; 
‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’? by Diaz. The theater will open on 
October 25, with Madame Patti in ** La Traviata.”’ 

—The musical writer of the New York ** Eveuing Post ”’ 
savagely remarks that Emma Abbott is to appear in ‘*Sem- 
iramide’’ this season, and that if [lalian opera is not dead 
yet that will surely ftinishit. We are inclined to think that 
the amiable critic would also be well tinished off if the sten- 
torian Emma could tell him what she thinks of him after so 
ungallant a speech. 

—Mr. A. J. Hipkins has contributed a note to Mr. Joseph 
Bennett’s ‘* Life of Chopin,”’ in which he describes Chopiua’s 
first visit ineoynito to London in Visit hot mruentioned 
by other bicgraphers. 

—Among the younger musical lions now on the Continent 
and in England is the young English pianist kugene D’Al- 
bert, and he has recentiy advertised himseif ib wu extraor- 
dinary and generous mauper. According to the ** Musikalis- 
ches Wochenblatt,’’. he purchased 1,000 tickets for tbe 
‘* Parsifal’’? performances, and bad them distributed among 
German musical students. 

—The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago offers two prizes, 
one of 3100 and the other of 350, for the two best four-part 
songs, for male Voices, With Fugl'sh texts, that will be sent 
to 152 La Salle Street, Chicago, beture January 1, 1555, 

—The London Phiibarmonic Society offers a prizes of 
twenty guineas for the best concert overture. Foreigners 
may compete. 

—Among the American contributions to the Paris Salon 
of 1884 a portrait by Miss M. Lyle Durgin, of Boston, at- 
tracted much attention, aud received much favorable com- 
ment from French papers. So well was it liked by many 
Americans Who saw it, that the artist received a number of 
commissions, which she has returned to America to execute. 
She will remain in Boston and its vicinity tor the next three 
months. 

—CGilbert and Sullivan are engaged on a new opera, which 
Carte hopes to produce under his own auspices in New York 
next December. The plot of the work is, as usual, kept a 
profound secret, but it is stated that it will bea work of a 
higher class than any of its predecessors. ‘Sullivan,’ says 
somebody lately arrived from England, ‘ will compose 
music of a higher order than he has given in his other 
operas. It will be nearer to grand opera than anything he 
has donein that line before.”’ 

—The programme of next year’s music festivities at Bir- 
mingham, Eng., includes the foilowing-named works: Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Elijah Schumann’s ‘*‘The Curse of the 
Singer ;’? Cowen’s ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty ;’’ Gounod’s new 
oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita;’’ cantata, ‘‘ Yuletide,’’ Anderson ; 
first finale from Wagner’s ‘* Parsifal;’’ Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siab cantata, ‘‘ The Three Holy Children,’’ Stanford; 
Dvorak’s new cantata, ‘‘ Johann Huss;’’ ninth symphony, 
Beethoven. | 

—The Art Department of the New England Conservatory, 
Boston, is to have an important addition in Mile. Emilie 
Faller, a native Parisian, who has recently been engaged to 
take charge of the black and white department. Miss 
Faller’s pictures have already been admitted eight times to 
the French Salon, and ste has had as teachers Chaplin and 
Fleury. 

—George R. Barse is at work on a Colonial picture. The 
title of the work will be ‘‘ A Boston Tea Party.’’ A number 
of prominent Boston ladies are posing for the principa 
figures. 

—Preston Powers has invented a new method of portrait 
relief, examples of which are to be shown at the Fall exhibit 
of the Mechanics’ Institute of Boston. 

—An jnteresting fresco, painted by Alberti in 1575 for 
the Pope, has been successfully restored in Italy, andis now 
on public exhibition. Inthe center is a large bird’s eye 
view plan of the city of Bologna, showing all the streets and 
buildings, with the roofs of the more important edifices 
gilded to distinguish them from the others. 

—Sir George Grove has found time to see through the 
press another part of his ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,’’ The new issue will finish up the letter 8, and run as 
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far as Tirassiin T. Thesection lends little to biography, but 
contains an important paper on ‘‘Symphony,”’ by Hubert 
Parry, and another on ‘‘ Temperament,’’ by James Lecky. 

—The *‘ Art Year-Book”’ of the New England Institute is 
an outgrowth by true evolution of the ‘‘ Annual Illustrated 
Catalogue”’ of the Fine Arts Department, which a year ago 
made its appearance in a form and dress of the highest 
artistic attractiveness. The new Year-Book gives the fullest 
information with regard to all the arts, exhibitions, proc- 
esses, and industries of the New England Institute. The 
text is printed on hand-made paper. Mr. George Ro Halm 
contributes a striking title-page .n two colors. Examples of 
the various graphic processes are given in a fine etching by 
William H. Lowe, after his painting ‘* Narcissa:”’ a litho- 
graph from a design by W. Hamilton Gibson; an albertype 
by Frank Fowler; a heliotype from one of Edward Moran’s 
striking marine landscapes : and a phototvpe of Walter L. 
Palmer’s picture ‘* The Student.’’ The Year. Book is bound 
in stiff boards, covered with white parchment paper, and 
may be secured by an order to John Mason Little, New Eng- 
land Institute, Boston, M@ss. 

— Wilhelmji will open a high school for violinists at Weis- 
baden,.on May 1. 

—Winkelmann reappeared at the Vienna Opera-House on 
August 13, in *‘La Juive.’’? The ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse” says: 
‘‘ He was in excellent condition, and it seems that the visit 
across the ocean had the best effect on his voice. Easily 
and without effort his ton s come from nim, to the delight 
of the audience, who loudly expressed their gratification.” 

—Doczy, a Hungarian dramatist, has translated Goethe's 
‘‘Faust’’ into his native language, and it will be produced 
in this form at Pesth. 

—The proverbial luck of tenors has jnst been emphasized 
by the following curious incident: ‘* The German tenor 
Goetze has just refused a salary of 20,000 florins (with two 
months’ vacation), offered by the Imperial Opera. His re- 
fusal was based on the ground that a millionaire in Cologne 
had promised to make him his sole heir if he would con- 
tinue to sing in that city during the millionaire’s lifetime.” 


— 


(Z00Ks AND GlutHors. 
AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH.’ 


This volumeis a valuable contribution to early New 
England history. Dr. Walker has evidently made a 
careful and painstaking study, not merely of the church 
itself. but also of the times through which it has pa sed. 
The -First Church of Hartford wis born in England, 
emigrated to Boston, and removed to Hartford, and is 
thus one of the oldest Congregational churches in the 
country. Dr. Walker writes in the spirit of a chureh 
historian. Our perusal of this book has bred in us the 
conviction that Dr. Walker is the man to write a history 
of New England; he must already have much of the 
material for it, and his parish could well afford to release 
him from pastoral work, or give him an assistant to per- 
form it, if he would take the time thus gained for such 
a history. By way of at once enforcing this judgment 
and giving our readers some idea of certain features of 
the early New England life which Dr. Walker so well 
describes, we give from his pages a single extract, con- 
taining an account of early church usages, the date being 
1679-1682 : 


Public services on, the Lord’s day began about 
nine o'clock. C ongregations were called to the meeting- 
house by the beating of a drum, the blowing of a 
conch-shell or a horn, the display of a flag, or, if the 
community were so fortunate as to have a bell, by the 
‘‘wringing of a bell.”” Hartford Church had a bell as 
early as 1641, and in all probability from the first : 
it being with little doubt a part of the transported 
establishment from Cambridge. Families generally 
divided at the church-door; women and men separat- 
ing to different sides of the house, and boys to certain 
specified seats in the gallery or below, where an ap- 
pointed functionary was employed, sometimes with a 
staff, to keep them in order. 

Assembled in the meeting-house—which in the cold- 
est weather had no appliances for warmth—the services 
began with a ‘‘solemn prayer, continuing about a 
quarter of an hour.” It is unnecessary to remark that 
all prayer in New England worship was “‘ unstinted,” 
or extemporaneous. ‘‘Stinted prayers” were one of the 
chief things to escape from which the fathers came out 
of ‘‘ Babylon.” But it is a thing worthy of more par- 
ticular observation, how absolutely all memory of the 
liturgical service of the old home land seems to have 
perished from the minds of those who came this side 
the water. The Prayer Book is the rarest of volumes in 
the contemporary libraries of the New England founders. 
Its expressions and phrases, which must have been a 
part of the very furnishing of their minds in childhood, 
are looked for in vain in their sermons, diaries, letters, 
or recorded sayings. They had left it utterly behind. 
The new, large liberty of ‘* free prayer” was embraced 
by them with passionate intensity. They found it suited 
to the varying necessities of their changeful and often 
times exigent circumstances, as no possible liturgy 
could be. 


1 History of the First Church in Hartford, 1633-1888. By George 
Leon Walker. Llustrated. ‘Hartford : Brown & Gross.; 
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Prayer ended, the teacher—or the pastor, Where the 
church haf but one preaching oflicer—then read a pas- 
save of Scripture, with expository comments. Mere 
reading, without exposition or common placing,” as 
it was called, was not looked upon with favor in the 
early New England churches. ‘ After the Scripture 
reading a Psalm usually succeeds. In some the As- 
sembly being furnished with Psalm books. they sing 
without the stop of Reading between every Line. But 
ordinarily the Psalm is read line after line by him whom 
the Pastor desires to do that Service ; and the people 
venerally sing in such grave Tunes as are most usual in 
the Churches of our nation.” The singing was, for the 
most part) more devout than melodious. Mather is 
only able to say of it as late as 1727. when musical af- 
fairs in Massachusetts had already begun greatly to im- 
prove, ‘‘It has been commended by Strangers as gener- 
ally not worse than what is in many other parts of the 
world.” The great source of the musical trouble, beside 
the neglect of all definite instruction, was the loss of mu- 
sical notation, caused by the substitution of the Bay 
Psalm Book—which was first published in 1640, contain- 
ing no tunes—for Ainsworth’s or Sternhold and Hop- 
kins’ versions, which had been in previous use and 
which had the musical score. Music became, therefore, 
a matter of tradition and memory. And as the Bay 
Psalm Book was in use nearly fifty vears before a few 
tunes were inserted, there was ample time for tradition 
to vary and memory to die. To add to the difficulty, 
no instrumental accompaniment, save the pitch-pipe and 
tuning-fork.was allowed ; such assistance being supposed 
forbidden by Amos v., 23, ‘‘ ] will not hear the melody 
of thy viols,” and other passages. Singing came, there- 
fore, to the pass of utter confusion and poverty. Tunes 
called by the same name were scarcely recognizable in 
congre gations only a few miles apart. 

About the first quarter of the eighteenth auvana 
general attempt was made to improve the musie by the 
recall of ‘‘ notes,” and, as it was termed, ‘‘ singing by 
rule.” But it met with violent opposition. Many of 
the congregations were almost split on the question. 
The innovation was denounced as an insult to the mem- 
ory of the fathers, and as tending to papacy. “If we 
once begin to sing by nete, the next thine will be to 
pray by rule and preach by rule, and then comes 
popery.” Ministers and people, deacons and congrega- 
tion, were in many places at open hostility on this 
burning question. The interposition of the civil author- 
ity was in some instances necessary to compose the 
disturbances arising from the proposal to ‘* sing by rule.” 

After the singing of the psalm, ‘‘ the Sermon follows, 
The Length of a Sermon is very like the Length of a 
Tractate among the Ancients,” which Cotton Mather,who 
gives this definite comparison, furtacr savs is “ about 
an hour.” He, however, stipulates for greater ‘ Lib- 
erty ” on occasion. The preaching was, for the most 
part, from a very small brief. The practice of extended 
notes or fully written discourses Mather speaks of as 
taken up only of ‘‘ later years ;’ and he elsewhere says 
that Mr. Warham, of Windsor, was the first man in the 
country to use fully written notes in preaching. 

In some places, asin New Haven, the congregation 
were accustomed to rise and stand ‘‘ uncovered” at the 
reading of the text, asa fitting token of reverence for 
the Word of God. Prayer and benediction concluded 
the service. 

The second service of the Lord’s Day was generally 
‘‘about two in the afternoon ;” a substantial repetition 
of the morning exercise, with a change of parts in the 
officiating ministers when a church had two preaching 
elders; the pastor opening with exposition and prayer, 
and the teacher delivering the sermon. 

The contribution was then taken, one of the deacons 
saying: ‘‘ Brethren of the congregation, now there is 
time left for contribution, wherefore, as God hath pros- 
pered you, so freely offer.””. The people came forward 
in the order of their supposed ‘‘ dignity,” and made 
such offerings as they chose—of money, or written 
promise to pay hereafter, or sometimes of chattel arti- 
cles of merchandise. In the First Church of New 
Haven, and probably elsewhere, wampum was fre- 
quently presented as a part of the contribution. 

_ The seating of the people in the congregation was a 
matter of grave and solemn concern. In the Hartford 
society it was the occasion of constantly recurriag 
votes, of which it will suffice to give only a specimen or 
two: 

‘‘ January +, 1685. ‘ Voted by the Society that they desired 
Capt John Allyn to seate the people in our meeting 
house, according to his judgement and discretion, Boath in 
ye Lower Roome and in ye Gallery.’ 

‘* December 28, 1691. ‘Made choyce of Coll Jobn Allyn, 
Capt Cyprian Nicels, Lieut Joseph Wadsworth, Decon 
Joseph Easton, and Decon Joseph Olmsted to new Seate 
the good people belong to the first Meeting house in Hart- 
ford, thare being need of that worke to be done.’ ’ 


The seaters of the house were supposed to consider 
the age, parentage, and general social standing of a¥ 
members of the congregation, and to arrange their pos- 
tion in the meeting-house accordingly. Proximity to 
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the pulpit was the general principle determining the 
dignity of the sitting, modified, however, by the question 
of ‘‘square pew” or ‘‘ long seat ;” square pews having 
priority of honor. Frequent heart-burnings and some- 
times long-continued family feuds grew out of these 
peremptory assignments of men to what the seaters 
chose to consider their proper place. 

Boys were a very troublesome factor of early New 
England congregations. Votes concerning this appar- 
ently irrepressible portion of the Sabbath worshipers are 
scattered all along the town and society records. Out 
of a great many, a few specimens must suftice : 

‘October 30, 1648. The Town voted, ‘If any boy shall be 
taken playing or misbehaving himself in the time of pub- 
lick services, whether in the’meeting house, or about the walls 
without (the same to be proved by two witness: s), he shall 
be punished presently before the assembly depart, and if 
any shall be the second time faulty, one witness shal! be ac- 
counted enough.’ 

“December 28, 1697. The Society ‘appointed Thomas 
Butler to lo ke after the Boyes that are to Sett in the meet- 
ng house from the North Deore to the —— that they do 
nett play upon the Sabath or in time of publique worship, 
and the made choyce of George Northway to Looke after 
a Boyes in the South side of the gallery.’ 

‘* December 15, 1716. ‘ Voted that all the Boyes under six- 
teen shall sit below, sume in the gar? seets and sume in the 
aller.’ 

‘* December 19, 1726. ‘ Voted that Messrs. John Cook and 
Thomas Ensign Take Care of the boyes ——to observe the 
disorderly behaviour of boys and young men in the Galiery 
at Meeting, and acquaint the Tything men thereof for pre- 
seniment to be prosecuted in the Law.’’’ 

Obviously the ‘‘ Boyes’ were a troublesome sort of 
people. But the effectual cure cf the disorder—the 
seating of families together instead of separating hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children—does not seem 
to have occurred to our venerated ancestors. 

One of the important early ecclesiastical usages in New 
England was the weekly lecture. Some reference has 
already been made to the prominent place this mid-week 
religious service held in the life of the time. To some 
extenta greater lutitude of subjects than was allowed to 
Sunday services was accorded to Lecture-day, and the 
general morals and manners of the community were 
made the topic of pulpit animadversion and comment. 
Mr. Cotton's practice of discussing the whole range of 
affairs in public and private behavior was doubtless to 
a considerabie extent indicative of what was customary 
and expected on these occasions, and it was very likely 
the anticipation of a free handling of matters coming 
home to men’s business aud bosoms, which gave the 
lecture such popularity that in Massachusetts, at least, 
the time and frequency of the lectures had to be made 
he topic of prescription and limitation by law. 

One feature of Lecture-day asks, however, a mo- 
ment’s more distinct notice ; a feature which possibly 
added to its solemnity and popularity. It was the day, 
and lecture hour the time, for the infliction of the 
sentence of the law on persons convicted of misde- 
meanors against society. The stocks, the pillory, and 
the whipping-p»st were in close proximity to the meet- 
ing-house ; and the Lecture-day warnings against wrong- 
doing uttered in the latter, were often reinforced by prac- 
tical illustration of the consequences of wrong-doing at 
some one of the former. 


We do not think that any one can read tnis volume 
and not rise from its perusal with a new conviction that 
purity in doctrine and in moral life, and consecration in 
Christian spirit, have all grown in New England during 
the last three centuries, and that in every aspect of the 
case the church of to-day is purer, stronger, and better 
than the church of the seventeenth century 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. By 8. E. Herrick, D.D. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) The heretics of yesterday are not always 
the saints of to morrow: but the saints of to-morrow are 
always made from the heretics of yesterday. The world has 
never canonized any man in one age whom it has not abused 
in his own lifetime. This volume is the story of some of 
those heretics who were persecuted for Christ’s sake and 
the Gospel’s: whose heresy consisted in a clearer concep- 
tion of the errors and corruptions of their own time than their 
fellows possessed, or a greater courage in rebuking them. 
Tauler, Wyckliffe, Huss, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, 
Melancthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, Brewster, and Wesley 
are the heretics whose portraits are painted and whose 
stories are told. They aretold sympathetically, of course, 
but not with partisanship. The book is made up of lectures 
given by Dr. Herrick to his own people, and is popular, in 
the best sense of the term. He does not attempt to go into 
disputed questions of history, nor to give authorities, nor to 
dispute with antagonists, but to tell the story and to inter- 
pret the charactera as he reads them. How admirably the 
work is done our readers know from the selection which we 
have already given them in our Sunday Afternoon Depart- 
ment from bis lecture on Savonarola. The book is an ex: 
cellent addition to the Sunday library of the household, and 
is equally to be recommended, for the older readers, for the 
Sunday-schoo! library. 

One of the most elaborate anu scbolarly pieces of humor 
which has come under our notice for a long time is the 
clever skit which recently appeared in Germany under the 
title of “‘ Er, Sie, Es,’’ and bas been translated into English 


as He, She, It: an Episode in Early Egyptian History (New 
York: J. W. Bouton). A young but well-known German 
artist, Carl Maria Seyppel, is the author, not only of the de- 
signs, but of the verse ; the English translator is unknown. 
The volume is a quarto, the paper of which is a marvelous 
imitation of antique parchment ; time-stained, bound in sack- 
cloth, with leather-thong clasps, corroded seal, and ragged 
edges, the whole so cleverly done as to deceive even the elect 
among the antiquaries. The book is a satire on the arche- 
ologists, and tells a ridiculous love story of Egyptian life, 
with the stiff, conventional Egyptian figures to aid theeye in 
understanding the plot. It is said that Professor Ebers, the 
distinguished Egyptologist, assisted in the perpetration of 
this immense joke; and if so, his scholarship undoubteiily 
accounts for the exactness of tone and accuracy of drawing 
which are preserved throughout. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and if it does not give us a veracious account of 
Egyptian life in the year 1302 B.c., under the reign of King 
Ruppsippos, it may be taken as a very clever imitation of 
the way in which the Egyptians ought to have done things 
at that antiquated date. Ina word, itisanextremely clever 
piece of caricature on a large scale. | 

The skirmish-line of the annual army of juveniles has 
made its appearance in the attractive shape of Worthington’s 
Annual—1885 (R. Worthington, 730 Broadway, New York). 
This excellent publication, for which a good many young 
readers are undoubtedly looking with great interest, 1s a 
decided improvement on its predecessors, and presents an 
unusual amount of varied and entertaining matter, with nu- 
merous large and small illustrations. The full-page wood- 
cuts are many of them decidedly in advance of those con- 
tained in the Annuals of other years, while the colored 
plates, made expressly for the volume, are brilliant ond 
effective. Much of the text has been prepared by Mr. F. D. 
Chapman, and the balance well selected from good authors. 
The book may be commended as being trustworthy, enter- 
taining, and weli arranged so far as literary matter is con- 
cerned. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Tennyson will publish a new poem this Fall. 

—All of Colonel Higginson’s works are to be translated 
into French. 

—Mr. Gosse has discovered that Mrs. Behn was the 
daughter of a barber, and was born near Canterbury. 

—M. Paul Bourget, the well-known French poet, is in 
England preparing a series of ‘* Studies of English Poets.”’ 

—Cassell & Co. will soon issue an enlarged and revised 
edition of Sir James Caird’s ‘‘India: the Land and the 
People.”’ 

—‘*The Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,’’ just pub- 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will be brought out 
in an English edition by Mr. Elliot Stock, of London. 

—-Funk & Wagnalls have issued Volume II. of the Rev. 
Joseph Parker’s ‘‘ Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts ot 
the Apostles.’’ This work is full of Dr. Parker’s character- 
istically pungent, practical, and fearless thinking, with 
touches of his frequent brilliancy. 

—Mr. Lawrence Hutton, who has long been nies on 
a work descriptive of the homes and haunts of famous lit- 
erary men in London, is now in that city completing the 
work. 

—Mr. John Morley is engaged on the life of John Stuart 
Mill, for the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’’ series, and Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen is preparing for the same series a volume 
on Carlyle. 

—The Roxbury (Mass.) ‘‘ Advocate’’ is one of the most 
attractive newspapers of the day in its form and in the 
selection of its literary material. Its page is notably clean, 
clear, and handsome. 

—Vedder’s illustrations to Omar Khayyam’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat”’ 
are exciting great interest in the artistic world. Edward 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the poem has been used in pref- 
erence to that by Whinfield. 

—Judge Tourgee’s new book, ‘‘An Appeal to Cwsar,”’ 
which has just come from the press of Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert (New York), is said to be the most striking of all 
his studies of Southern society. It deals with one of the 
burning questions of the hour, and presents an array of 
facts and a series of conclusions which will be startling to 
a great many people. The book is likely to havea larzesale. 

—One of the most valuable periodicals which comes to us 
among our exchanges is the ‘‘ Fortnightly Index,’’ pub 
iished at Ann Arbor, under the direction of several Profes- 
sors of the University of Michigan. It is always thoughtful, 
candid, and scholarly, and deals not only with questions of 
pure scholarship, but with many of the issues of the day, in 
a spirit of the highest intelligence. 

—The ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine”’ for October (Mac- 
millan & Co.) contains the first four chaptersof a new novel 
by Hugh Conway, the author of ‘‘Called Back ;’’ it is en- 
titled ‘‘ A Family Affair.”’ ‘‘ The Horse, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,’’ by A. E. T. Watson, has a great profusion of illustra- 
tions. There are two charming descriptive articles ; one on 
**Loch Tyne,’’ by W. Sine, and one on “ Heidelberg,’’ by 
M.O. W. Oliphant ; and Mr. J. Henry Shorthouse adds a 
sequel to his striking romance, ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark.”’ 

—Mr. Hamerton’s new work, which is being busily pte- 
pared, is entitled ‘‘ Landscape.’’ It consists of a series of 
chapters or essays on landscape in nature, literature, and 
art, in which, although painting is not unfrequently referred 
to, there is little of a technical character, and nothing likely 
to repel a general reader who takes some interest in land- 
scape. The sea is included among the subjects for study. 
The illustrations, about fifty in number, are chiefly on cop- 
per, nearly half being etchings. Five hundred copies will 
be printed on large paper, while 1,250 is the number fixed 
for the small paper. For a work of this importance the 
number is unusually large, more especially as the engrav- 
ings are on copper. 
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Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. — 


*, + Restricted to publications of the last ‘three months, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS’ LIST. 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


IN PARTNERSHIP. Studies in Story Telling. By Brander Mat 
thews and H. C. Bunner. ivol.. 12mo, $1. 


THE OF VITEAU. “By Frank R. Stockton, author of 
“A Jolly Fellowship,” “Ting a Ling Tales,” ete. With 16 full- 
page illustrations by RK. B. Birch. One vol., mo, extra Cloth, $1.5). 

TEACHINGS AND COU NKELS, Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons. 
With a discourse on President Garfield. By Mark Hopkins, I).J)., 
LL.D. 1 vol.. 12mo, @1.50 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Jobn fae, M A. Crown 


The Hibbert Lectures for 1884: THK pNATIY E BELIGIONS OF 
AND ERLU. By Albert Reville. vol., 
mo, 


au BER STORIES FOR | “AND GIRLS. By Fdward 
ggleston, author Roxy,” The Hooster Se hoolmaster, ” ete. 
12mo, $1. A ‘of twenty delightful tales in Mr. 
Eggleston’ s happiest vein. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. The sixth volume 
contains : Village Convict, by C H. White. The Denver 
Express, by Hayes. The Misfortunes of Bro. Thomas Whe 
ley, by Lena Redwood Fairfax. The Heartbreak Cameo, by 1. 
Champney. Miss Funice’s Glove, by Albert Webster Brot! _ r 
Sebastian's by Harol i Frederic. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, cts 


‘THE BOOK BUYER. A “Monthly Summary of American and 


Foreign Literature. Subscription, cents perannum. October 
number ready. 


JAMES & CO.’S LIST. 
1s Astor Place, New York. 
GHIKIE’ HOU RS WITH THE BIBLE. Volume VL, 


ing the Old Testament. 12mo0, cloth, with ftllustrations 1.50 
each. Sold separately, and each complete and distinct in itself. 


Vol. I. From Creation tothe Patriarchs. 
From Moses to the Ju ‘yes. 
7 it. From Samson to Solomon. 
From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
V. to Zedekiah. 
Vi. ompleting old ‘Testament. 


A STUDY OF OR oR, THE Vis 
KNOWL OF BEING, ‘AND OF DUTY. By E. 
Pressensé, 1) , author of “Karly Years of hristianity,” 
Svo, cloth, 513 pp Third and cheaper edition, $1.50. 


RE “tad ps FOK FAITH IN THIS 19th CENTURY. Ry the 
John MeDowell Leavitt, D.D., President of st. John's Col 
Annapolis, Marvland. dmo, Price, Ready. 


ARACTER INDICATED, By the Rev. ©. A. 
Third edition, reduced price, $1.75. 


PRECIOUS OR, LIGHT FROM BEYOND. By 
( unningham Geikie, D.D. New edition, 244 pp. limo, cloth, red 
edges. Price, 75 cents. 

THY NATURAL LAW SPERITt Al WORLD, By 

Henry Druinmond, F. . ew and cheaper edition, 
pp. Price, $1. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH FROM FOUNDATION 


10 THE PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. D. D. Van Antwerp, 
3 vols., l2mo. Price, net. 5th edition. Re in a few days. 


EARLY HISTORY OF © HRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. By 


Thonias Winthrop Coit, D1. New edition, with Preface by the ~ 


Rt. Potter, D.D., Assistant Bishoy» of New York. 
Price, Just Peady,. 


Supplied by ali booksellers, or sent, post-sree, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & Co.'s LIST. 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. A Romance. 
By Admiral Porter. To be published in nine fortnightly parts, 
octavo, each part with an illustration by Aifred Fredericks. 
P I. now ready. Price, 25 cents for each part. (A remittance 
of Pike B insure the posting of the entire work as rapidly as 
pu ed 


A NATU RALIST’S RAMBLES A HOM E. By Charlies 
boott. 12mo, cloth, 455 pages, price, 


SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. 
With an introductory Essay by Lrnest Myers. Parchment series, 
antique, gilt top, price, $1.25. 


A RANCH: RANCH IN AANSAS, COL- 
ADU, Tit INDIAN TERR OKY, AND AORTH- 
lomo, paper, price, +! cents. 
HANDBOOK FOR HORSEWOMEN. By HL. De Bussigny, 
tormerly Lieutenant of Cavairy and instructor of Kiding in the 
French Army. itm, cloth, flexible, price, 5) cents. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH, A Romance. i2mo, paper, 
25 cents. 


— 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


see ANS TIMES OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, By the 
. Junn L, Stevens, LL.D., recentiy United States Minister to 
cloth, with ne W portraiteugraved on steel, $2.5). 


An, OF THE FUTURE RELIGION OF THE 

LU, with a consideration of the facts and doctrines on 

it will be based. By Liocyd Stabiey. Uctavo, 
cloth, $3. 


MY IN MEDICINE AND OLD. DOCTORS. Ly 
ed (©. Garratt, M.vU., Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
rn Member of the American Medical — Member of 
the Boston Medical Society. svo, cloth, $1.50. 
we ip A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF COM- 
UNISM. By Aivert shaw. l6mo, cloth. Prize kssay Johns 
dl. 
THE Kits: A sTU bY. iN CREME. PAU FPERIOM, DIs- 
Kase, AND H&MEDITY. By the late K. Dugdale.’ Third 


witb by Win. Rounds, of 
the National Prison Assuciation. on. cloth eXtra, $1. 


HALF A CENTURY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. PIC- 


TURIALLY PRESENTED IN A SERIES OF CAR. 


FROM THE COLLECT): ON UF MR. PUNCH. 

- Comprising lw pilates by Doyle, Leech, lenniel, and others, in 

which are portrayed the puiitical careers of Peel, Palmerston, 

Cobden, bright, beaconstield, verby, Salisbury, Gladstone, 
and other English Statesmen, 5Svo, cloth. 1.25. 


HAND AND RING. By Avna Katharine Green, author of “The 


Leavenworth Case,” A Strange Disappearance,” etc. lomo, paper, 
cents. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. A NOVEL. By Oswald Craw. 
turd, lomo, paper, } cts. ; cloth, §1. 


(GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LAG G. Brandt, Professor of German in Hamiiton 


College. 
OF GEaMAS Lit ERATURE. Edited with notes 
. H. Kosenstengel, Protessor of German in tue University of 
$1.0. 


TABLEAUX de la FRANCAISE. Edited for 
the Use of Students in French, w expiapatory and critical 
F. Crane and 7. Brun. introduction 


notes by Professors I. 


by President A. LD. White. $1.50. 


HERODOTUS FOR Bove Edited with ex- 


pianatwory notes no. 5. 
bniform with the Plutarch and 
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SYDNEY SMITH ON LORD 
BROUGHAM. 


This estimate of Lord Brougham, written 


during nis lifetime by his famous associate 


on the ** Edinburgh Review,’’? Sydney Smith, 
recently appeared in ‘* Notes and Queries ;’’ 

‘‘ He has a greater variety of knowledge, 
perhaps, than any man of his day, but knows 
nothing very profoundly and accurately. It 
is not just, however, to call him a smatterer. 
He has considerable mathematical attain- 
ments, though far from being a first-rate 
mathematician ; he hasa fair knowledge of 
Classics, without beingan accomplished schol- 


ar; and he is acquainted with the physical | 


sciences, Without being in any degree emi- 
nent as a natural philosopher. If measured 
by his own exhorbitant pretensions, his at- 
tainments are ridiculous: if measured by 
what other people know, they are consider- 
able and merit respect. Hehas great powers 
of reasoning, and great quickness; little or 
no imagination, except in sarcasm, tor which 
nature has fitted him up with terrible powers, 


and has given him also a fair share of wit. 


and humor. His labor for any particular 
purpose is unwearied, and his activity to 
promote his ends inexhaustible. Ife leaves 
no corner unsearched, no stone unturned, 
no human being uncoaxed and uncanvassed, 
or, if needs be, unthreatened and unalarmed. 
He has a total disregard to truth, which, as 
long as the failing was undetected, gave him 
a great increase of power, and has weak- 
ened him in proportion as his true character 
has been brought to light. His two great 
He con- 
siders himself as one of the most wonderful 
works of Providence: is incessantly aiming 
to display that superiority to his fellow- 
creatures, and to grasp at supreme domin- 
ion over all men and all things. His vanity 
is so preposterous that it has exposed him to 
ludicrous failures, and little which be has 
written will survive him. His ambition, and 
the falsehood and intrigues with which it 
works, has estranged all parties from him. 
and left him, in the midst of bodily and in- 


tellectual strength, an insulated individual, | 


whom nobody will trust, and with whom no 
body will act —the largest and saddest moral 
ruin I have ever seen. [He is ugreeable in 
society, not by conversation, which he does 
not understand, but by a lively monopoly of 
talking in which his hearers very willingly 
acquiesce. His opinions on all public mat- 


ters are (where he has no interest to serve) 


in the highest degree philosophical. His first 
object is his own ambition, but, that served, 
and completely served, he loves the public 
good, and understands it. If he had been 
born in Italy in the fifteenth century he 
would have convulsed that country from 
Venice to Calabria, and gained an immense 
historical reputation by scattering war, 


fraud, misery, stratagem, and spoil over that. 


fine portion of the world.”’ 


MUSIC IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARIES. 
Dear Christian Union: 

I would like the privilege of correcting one 
statement made by Max Piutti in his article 
on church music in your issue of the 18th 
instant. 

He says: *‘Not one of the theological 
seminaries pretends to fit young ministers 
for the musical work in which they ought to 
have a voice and part.’’ If he means by 
fitness for such work a proficiency sufficient 
to rank the minister among musicians fresh 
from a conservatory of music, of course he 
isright. But if he means by fitness for such 
work the ability to read ordinary church 
hymn tunes, a taste cultivated by acquaint- 
ance with the best English and American 
hymn tunes and Engtish and German chorals 
and oratorios, and an acqnaintance with 
the history of church hymns and church 
music, he is, at least, misleading in his state- 
ments. 

The Theological Seminary in this city pro- 


vides a special professor for the work, under 


the chair of Practical Theology ; and if the 
student who has spent three years here goes 
away unfitted for musical work, it is due 
either to nis tauure. to apply himself in that 
department or to a lack of native musical 
ability. This department is, to be sure, only 
a few years old ; yet it has connected with it 
a choral society of already established repu- 
tation. 

Both musical director and rooms for the 
rehearsals are furnished by the Seminary. 
Last spring this society, of from 150 to 200 
voices, rendered Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’’ with 
remarkable success. Last year it gave two 


concerts ; this year it will appear three times, 


| at its last appearance giving Haydn’s “‘ The 
Creation.”’ 

* Thus the Seminary is trying to supply a 
long-felt need. 

Yours respectfully, A.J. Dyer. 
 Harrrorp, Conn. , September 23, 1884. 


IN PRISON, 

|A prison official hands us the inclosed 
verse, written by a prisoner in one of the 
penitentiaries of New York State, in his 
cell. Therhythm is halting, and the poet. 
ry would hardly endure literary criticism ; 
but as a disclosure of the thoughts that 
sometimes go on within a prison cell it is 
both instructive and interesting. Has 
Christian love no better welcome to accord 
to such a man than it usually gives to the 
discharged convict ?| 

’Twas night, and in my narrow cc!) 

Sleepless [ lay. The prison bell 

Rang low ; the night watch softly trod, 

Anil I fe'l musing’ onthe past. Great God ! 

How can man fight against the ill 

That strikes him! Ah! his blood runs chill 

At the bare thought. 1 do confess 

I sorely need the Lord to bless 

My deeds; in him a friend I feel, 

And he will all my sorrows heal. 

When sinful act I once have done, 

And all my friends from me have gone, 

And sad and lonesome is my lot— 

For on my name there is a blot— 

Then from my inmost heart I pray. 

‘*( Lord, teach me a better way.”’ 

When my sentence is worked out, 

I for work will look about, 

Determined, while this life shail iast . 

By honest work to cleanse the past 

Away, then, with my prison cell ! 

Once more amongst my friends I'll dwell. 

Of prison life 1 Want no more ; 

There’s better life for me in store. 


A SAD DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Physicians tell us that ‘the mind cxer- 
cises a great influence on the phy:ic«! 
condition of the body. Well men iiave 
made themselves dangerously sick by im- 
agination ; sick men have recovered from 
dis: ase simply through mental effort. <A 
Western paper tells a story which, how- 
ever exaggerated it may be, gives a not 
extraordinary example of the effect of the 
mind working upon the body : 


‘¢ At Sacramento, the other day, a man was 
on his last legs with pneumonia. His life 
was insured for several thousand dollars, 
and it appeared to him a little tough that he 
was to get no fun out of all this money. 
Determined to do the best he could under 
the circumstances, he- made a will that be 
thought would cover a portion of the 
ground. His will provided that at his 
tuneral every hack in town should be 
employed, and all of his friends and ac 
quaintances invited to attend ard take 
a ride afterward. Ali who attended were 
also invited to participatein a grand banquet 
in the evening at the hotel, at which a brass 
band, which should ijead the funeral] proces- 
sion, was to enliven the occasion with music. 
After making his will, he was so tickled with 
the idea of the whole affair, as he could see 
it in his mind’s eye, and with the thought of 
what a large slice of the insurance he was 
thus having the fun of spending, that he at 
once began to mend, and, in spite of himeelf, 
got well. Now he is as far as ever fro7:.the 
insurance money, and mourus the loss of the 
grand banquet, the brass -band, and the other 
big things that were to make his funeral a 
notable event.”’ 


Henry's Commentary for $10.00 


*Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 
$vols., 4o, cloth... $10.00 
* Another edition in large type, 5 vols, 4to, 


Fersons desirous to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them, without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each of 
these editions, by sending us their address. 

“ King of Bible explorers yet.’’—(Cuyler. 

“ First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.’’—{Spur- 
geon. 

“Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor.”—[Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


The Epistie to the Hebrews Explained. 
By the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D. 8vo 3.00 


Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 8 vols...... 7.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, : New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 


By S. FE Herrick, DD Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Tanler and the Mystics ; Wicklif ; 
John Hus; Savonarola: Latimer; Cranmer; 
Melancthon : Knox; Calvin: Coligny; William 
Brewster: John Wesley. 

A scholarly vet popular book on the creat relig- 
ious reformers frorn the fourteenth century to the 
bineteenth. Taking them in chrono!ogical order, 
Dr. Herrick descriles the tien. theic characters, 
their opinions, and their werk, in connection with 
the social and religious life of their times. 


THR DESTINY CP MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN. 


Joun Fiske, anthor of Outlines of Cosmic 

Philosophy.’ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” 

ete l6mo. $1 00 

This little volume treats a great theme ina ncble 
andadequate manner. The revereut spirit of the 
book, the wide range of illustration, the remarkable 
lucidity of thought and stvle, and the noble elo- 
quence that characterizes it, give it peculiar value 
and interest. 


THE ALGOKQUIN LEGENDS OF 
NEW EXGLAND. 


Myths and be'k-Lore of the Miemac, Passama- 
quoddy,and Penobhseot Tribes. Ky CHARLES 
G. LELAND, author of ‘The Gypstes,” ete. 
With illustrations from Designs scraped upon 
birch bark by an Indian. 12mo, $” 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly 
from the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, 
a large number of exceedingly tnteresting legends 
common to the several branches of the Algonquin 
Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


By Horace E. Scuppen, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated. witb an or- 
namental cover. $1.50. 

This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway, Thence 
they go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans 
Christion Andersen. and then return to America. 
The delightful story ts illustrated by many pictures 
and is one of the freshest and most interesting of 
all the fascinating Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BIORNSON, 


Cheaper idition. In 3 volumes, 
Sold only in 34.50. 


CONTENTS: 


New and 
In this compact and cheap edition the remarkable 
novels of Biornson ought to find a placein every 
library. : 


For sale hy all booksellere. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price hy the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


A Trumpet Buast ! 


The Author of “A Fool’s Errand” 
tells another and far more startling 
story to the American People. He 
ealls it 


An APPEAL to CASAR 


it is a book of hard facts, sturdy logic, and 
astounding conclusions. It treats of the swift 
strides of the Black race to numerical prepon- 
derance in the South. with tabulated statistics, 
revealing a state of things undreamed of on this 
Continent. It shows an imminent and unsus- 
pected national peril. It contains words of 
warning from u political philosopher. It is an 
appeal to the American public to BE wIsE IN 
TIME. 


*,* Ready October 11. 
Price $1. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 


the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


422 Pages. 


MORE WORKERS WANTED. 


The American Sunday-School Union 


To send more Missionaries to 


IDAHO AND THE EASTERN ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 


Who will respond with the means to employ 
the men ” 

CARD, 

Miss Mary E. Kingsbury, No 73 Sigourney St., 
Hartford, “onn., is fully authvrized to receive 
and forward contributions to the Missionary 
work of the American Sunday-School Union 
until further notice. 

Miss Kingsbury has rendered valuable aid for 
seve years to her father, Mr. Nelson Kings- 
bury, late Secretary for New England, and has 
the entire confidence of the Suciety. 

1122 Chestnut St., J. M. CROWELL, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1884. Sec. of Missions. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE REALITY OF FAITH. !&.\°", 


vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Among all the recent writers on theological 
sn jects few can be found who have spoken so 
fearlessly and from the heart, and at the same 
time so wisely and soberly, a~ the author of “Old 
Faiths in New Light,”’ The keynote of hi- nev 
volume will be apparent in the following quota 
tion from the preface : 


There prevails in the religious world astrong 
and growing desire to escape from the artificial, 
the formal, and the mechanical, and to find the 
natural, the living, and the real in Christian 
faith and practice, a genuine and often intense 
desire to go behind the Protestant traditions and 
to avoid professional phrases and judyments. 
and to study theology afresh in the first facts 
and actual processes of revelation and life, and 
in the real spirit of Christianity.”’ 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 


By A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Com 
parative Philology, Oxford; Honorary 
LL.D., Dublin. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. 

In this little book Mr. Saycee brings to bear 
upon the history of Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, the Pheenicians, Lydia, and the Persian 
Empire all the information that recent explora 
tions and discoveries and the decipherment of 
ancient inscriptions have afforded, and speaks 
at first hand of much that has heretofore been 
the exclusive property of the learned. Tie 
work is a masterplece of its kind; it snpersedes 
everything that has been written on the bistury 
of the Ancient Emovires of the East. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpoid., 
upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, - New York. 


The Great Instruction Book ! 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, and among others of fine quality may 
fairly be termed the Leaper, having had more 
years of continued large sales, having been re- 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged and 
improved where possible, having been for years 
and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to 
the publishers and to the widow of the compiler, 
the copyright alone amounting to more than 
$90,000.00. 

PRICE OF 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 
$3.00. 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H.DITSON & CO., 867 Broad way, New York. 


Without a Peer! 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. BR. PALMER. 

Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes organ. 
ized in New York and Brooklyn, known as the 
CHURCH CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,00 adults, 
has been achieved by methods which are fully dem- 
onstrated in this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
better and more satisfactory work with THE CHo- 
RAL UNION than with any book now on the market: 
One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 

this seas n, and says he will use 
many more. 

The CHORAL UNION has a carefully prepored 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced Sing. 
ers’ Department, embracing (lees, Choruses, ete. 
of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

THE CHOKAL UNION Is gotten up in a supe 
rior manner, and offered at a low price, 

60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Ex- 
press. 


Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


> 


NOW PUBLISHED. 
The First Edition of 25,000 copies of 
E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY, 


“A Young Girl’s Wooing,” 
Is now ready at all bookstores, or 
will be mailed by the publishers, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, - - New York. 
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A BUTTERFLY IN THE CITY. 


By Epwin C. SMALES. 


AIR creature of a few short sunny hours, 
Sweet cuileless fay, 
Wheuce flittest thou, from what bright world of flowers, 
This summer day ? 


What quiet Eden of melodious song, 
What wild retreat, 

Desertest thou for this impatient throng, 
This crowded street ” 


Why didst thou quit thy comrades of the grove 
And meadows green ? 

What Fate untoward urges thee to rove 
Through this strange scene ? 


Have nectared roses lost their power to gain 
Thy fond caress ? 

Do woodbine blooms, with lofty scorn, disdain 
Thy loveliness ” 


Ob, hie thee to the fragrant country air 
And liberty ! 
The city is the home of toil and care— 
No place for thee ! 
—{Chambers’s Journal. 


AN EVENING WITH TENNYSON. 

HE “Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” just 

issued from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
contains many delightful letters, and among them this 
interesting account of an evening with Tennyson, from 
a letter to Mr. E. C. Stedman: 


‘“We landed at Southampton in heavenly May weather, 
and { determined to visit Farringford before going on to 
London. SolI wrote at once to Tennyson, proposing a visit 
ef an hour or two. Next morning came a friendly reply 
from Mrs. T., saying that there was a room ready for ua, 
and we must make a longer visit. M. and I crossed to 
Cowes and Newport, and took a ‘ fly’ to Farringford, dis- 
tant twelve miles; a glorious drive across the Isle of Wight, 
between ivied hedges and past gardens of laurel and lauris- 
tinus in blossom. (ireen meadows, cowslips, daisies. and 
hyacinths—think of that for February 2i! I found Far- 
ringford wonderfully improved: the little park is a gein of 
gardening art. The magnificent Roman ilexes in front of 
the house are finer than any I sawin Italy. We arrived 
about three o’clock, and were ushered into the drawing room. 
The house has been refurnished, and a great many pictures 
and statues added since I was there. In a minute in came 
Teanyson, cordial as an old friend, followed by his wife. 
In Tennyson himself I could see no particular change. He 
did not seem olderthan when I saw him last. We walkcd 
through the park and garden; then M. returned to the 
house, while he and I went up on the downs, and walked 
for miles along the chalk cliffs above the sea. He was de- 
lightfully free and confidential, and I wish I could write 
to you much of what he said; but it was so inwrouht 
with high philosophy and broad views of life that a frag- 
ment here and there would not fairly represent him. He 
showed me all his newly acquired territory : among the rest, 
a great stretch of wheat-fields bought for him by ‘ Enoch 
Arden.’ We dined at six in a qnaint room hung with pict- 
ures, and then went to the drawing-room for dessert. Ten- 
nyson and I retired to his stuly at the top of the house, lit 
pipes, and talked of poetry. He asked meif I could read 
his ‘ Boadicea.’ I thought I could. * Read it, and let me 
see!’ said he. ‘I would rather hear you realit !’ I answered, 
Thereupon he did so, chanting the lumbering lines with 
great unction. I spoke of the idyl of Guinevere as being 
perhaps his finest poem, and said that | could not read it 
aloud without my voice breaking down at certain passages. 
‘Why, I can read it, and keep my voice!’ he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. This I doubted, and he agreed to try, after 
we went down to our wives. But the first thing he did was 
to produce a magnum of wonderful sherry. thirty years old, 
which had been sent him by a poetic wine-dealer. Such 
wine I never tasted. ‘It was meant to be drunk by 
Cleopatra, or Catharine of Russia,’ said Tennyson. We had 
two glasses apiece, when he said, ‘ To-night you shall he!p 
me drink one of the few bottl-s of my Waterloo—1815.’ The 
bottle was brought, and after auvther glass all’round Tenny- 
son took up the ‘Idylis of the King.’ His reading is a 
strange, monotonous chant, with unexpected falling inflec- 
tions, which I cannot describe, but can imitate exactly. It 
is very impressive. In spite of myself I became very much 
excited as he wenton. Finally, when Arthur forgives the 
Queen, Tennyson's voice fairly broke. Ifound tears on my 
cheeks, and M. and Mrs. Tennyson were both crying, one 
on either side of me. He made an effort and went on to the 
end, closing grandly. ‘How can you say,’ I asked, refer- 
ring to previous conversatioa, ‘that you have no surety of 
permanent fame’ This poem will only die with the language 
in which it is written.’ Mrs. Tennyson started up from her 
couch. ‘It is true!’ she exclaimed. ‘I have told Alfred 
_ the same thing.’ 

‘* After that we went up to the garret to smoke and talk. 
Tennyson read the ‘ Hylas’ of Theocritus in Greek, his own 
‘Northern Farmer,’ and Andrew Marvell's ‘Coy Mistress.’ 


breakfast-room. I had arranged to leave at noon, so there 
were only three hours left, but I had them with him on the 
lawn and in the nook under the roof. . . . Tennyson said at 
parting, ‘The gates are always open to you.’ His manner 
was altogether more cordial and intimate than on my first 
visit. He took up the acquaintance where it first broke off, 
and had forgotten no word (neither had I) of our conversa- 
tion ten years ago. When I spoke of certain things in his 
poetry which I specially valued, he said more than once: 


THE CHRISTiAN UNION. 


‘But the critics blame me for just that. It is only now and 
then a man like fyourself sees what I meant todo.’ He 
is very sensitive to criticism, I find, but perhaps not more 
than the rest of us; only one sees it moreclearly in another. 
Our talk was to me delghtful ; it wasas free and frank as 
if you had been in his place... . I felt, when I left Far- 
ringford, that I had a friend’s right to return again.”’ 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


HE vacation schools started one year ago last July 

in Boston, Mass., by Mrs. Hemenway, have proved 

a far greater success than was ever dreamed of by their 

originator. The idea was mainly to supplement the 

work of the public schools by industrial training, and to 

draw together under good influence the hundreds of 

young girls who are forced to spend the summer months 

in the city, and who would spend the time otherwise in 

idleness. The Boston ‘‘ Herald,” referring to the schools, 
: 

“What this work has been is shown in part at the Insti- 
tute fair, where there is an exhibit of needlework, clay 
modeling, and cabinet-making. It is sometimes difficult to 
make visitors believe that tbe pretty easels, tables, toy bed- 
steads, ironing-boards, and knife-trays, which form the 
principal part of the cabinet-making exbibit, was done by 
girls, but the fact remains that it was all done by the class 
of girls, whose ages averaged sixteen, and that every detail 
of the work was carried on by them, even to tahing the di- 
mensions and getting out the wood. It was a sight to re- 
member, that basement room in the Starr King School, with 
a group of happy-faced girls busily wielding saw, plane, and 
hammer, while the articles grew to perfectness under their 
willing bands. They entered into that werk with a hearti- 
pess that was delightful to see, and they were always sorry 
when the work hour was over. The same hands can do 
beautiful needlework, and could model in clay with great 
skill. They took their turn ia the housekeeper’s class, and 
could lay a table aud clear it with skill and neatness, 
and make a bed that should tempt the weary with its 
fair proportions. They had their marketing lessons, and 
could choose the best or the most economical cuts of meat 
with a discretion that many an old housekeeper would have 
envied. Such a work as this cannot go on without at- 
tracting notice, and already the fame of the school has 
spread abroad so widely that letters are constantly being 
received from young women from a distance who wish to 
enter the school. Indeed, the interest is growing so rapidly, 
and the appiications received are so numerous, that it has 
already been suggested that the school should be made per- 
manent, and should be opened as a technical training school 
for girls. The practicability of such a school seems quite 
settled, but whether it is yet time to make it a permanent 
institution is still a question which the founder is consider- 
ing. / But if the work goes no further than it has done, but 
still remains a vacation labor merely, the influence bas 
already gone out that cannot be stayed, and there will be 
less nonsense concerning manuai labor among women than 
there has been in the present generation, at least. Work 
for work’s sake will be respected, and the woman who does 
her part in che place allotted her, doing with her heart what 
ber iands shall find to do, will be the one that may chal- 
lenge the world’s suffrages, for they will belong to her by 
right, since she has captured them by industry. 

‘People are beginning to find out that in any work of re- 
form or philanthropy the best results are reached when the 
work is begua with children. The old adage, ‘It is easier to 
make than to mend,’ holds true of humanity, and if one 
wants to make the world better the only way to do it is to 
train and direct the children in the right way, rather than 
to attempt to reform hardened criminals. What has been 
done in Boston by the Little Wanderers’ Home, and in New 
York by the Children’s Aid and Emigration Society, has been 
done in England by Miss Rye and Mrs. Burt, who have been 
for some time engaged in the work of picking up the poor 
and negiected children from the English cities, and sending 
them to homes in Canada. Ata late meeting of the British 
Association, Miss Rye, Mrs. Burt, ana other ladies, read 
papers on this subject, detailing something of the result of 
their work, before the economic section. Net less than 
10,000 children bave been brought into Canada and happily 
settled and provided for since 1869; and when it is remem- 
bered how large a proportion of these children were, when 
rescued, in a fair way to become criminals and outcasts, it 
will be found difficult to overestimate the social value of 
these emigration schemes. Mrs. Burt, who has been doing 
in Liverpool what Miss Rye has been doing tn London, 
stated in her paper that in eleven years 1,700 children of the 
most destitute class had been settled in good homes in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. That every care is taken to place 
the children only with persons of character and mneans has 
been again and again abundantly demonstrated, and that 
there is plenty of opportunity for selection is pretty evident 
from the fact that last year for the 108 children to hire out 
from Liverpool there were no fewer than 896 applications. 
Canada is glad to get these children, and the sooner the large 
workhouse schools are emptied in this way the better. 
Placed out in comfortable and respectable homes, most of 


| these children will become creditable members of society. 
. We parted at two o’clock, and met againat ninein the — 


Massed together in great schools, they corrupt and contami- 
nate each other, and have no chance of acquiring the home 
interest and pleasant. associations which have become part 
and parcel of the daily life of these Canadian emigrants. 
‘All workers among children arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, and the ‘institutions’ are encouraged only so far as 
they may be regarded as receiving-houses where the chil- 
dren are taken only to be removed to specialhomes. Mrs. 
Leonard’s paper to the Associated Charities on the care of 
neglected children was all in that line, and it was indorsed 


— 
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by all persons who have anything to do with the charities 
which are specially for children, whether they are connected 
with institutions, or do special personal work among 
them.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REFORMER AND THE POLITICIAN. | 


T is important to observe the distinction between 

things that differ. The reformer and the politician 
are in different fields of action ; neither can do the work 
of the other. The reformer, or the prophet, for ex- 
ample, is not, or, more properly speaking, cannot be, a 
candidate for office. Think of the old prophets, Christ 
or Paul, as office-seekers! If some old, authentic manu- 
script could be found proving that they were candidates 
for office, how quick our veneration for them would be 
gone! An intelligent person with right moral percep- 
tions cannot see a great moral hero in a popular idol, 
whether his name be David, Cwsar, Washington, Bona- 
parte, Lincoln, or Grant. There is always need of 
reformation ; there is always high moral ground in ad- 
vance of the multitude. It is on this high, untrodden 
plain the reformer works, and sows good seed from 
which he is never to reap a harvest in honors and office 
from the people. Itis orda'ned that man cannot violate 
the moral law with impunity. The warnings, woes, 
and judgments of the old prophets and Jesus Christ 
were for violators of the moral law. The divine com- 
mission is, ‘‘Thou shalt speak my words unto them, 
whether they will hear or whether they will forbear.” 
Armed with these words, the moral reformer goes to the 


conflict, not counting the numbers against him or the’ 


perils in his path, always attacking and never retreat- 
ing. The struggle goes on, the good seed takes root, 
grows, and wields a mighty influence for good ; persecu- 
tion ceases, the finger of scorn is no longer pointed, the 
cause for which he contended becomes respectable, its 
reproach is taken away, and the reformer’s work is 
done. 
** Get but the truth once uttered, and ‘tis like 

A star new born, that drops into its place, 

And which, once circling in its placid round, 

Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.”’ 

The politician’s duty is to watch the progress of a 
reform, and whenever it sufticiently permeates the public 
mind to make it respectable, to insist upon political 
action and its ultimate embodiment in the law of 
the land. In the administration of public affairs 
the people naturally divide into iwo parties. These 
parties represent the exact condition of the public mind. 
If they are indisposed to accept a pending reform of 
great moment to the country the remedy is not a third 
political party, but the dissemination of truth respecting 
the abuse complained of or the reform proposed. This 


is tae reformer’s work. And just in proportion as the — 


people accept the proposed reform will be its appearance 
in the platform of the most progressive of the two great 
perties, and, in the end, sooner or later, the necessary 
legislation. 

We would not throw obloquy upon the politician in 
the progressive party. Inthe nature of things, he is 
doing a work necessary to be done. He is not necessa- 
rily a demagogue, though the temptation is great. He 
should do his work conscientiously, for the public good ; 
but our hero is the man who sows good seed, and never 
reaps a harvest in the good things of the world. 
GARRISONIAN. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT FIVE CENTS. 


Two gentlemen were talking the other day of the late 
Secretary Folger’s devotion to duty, and the conversation 
drifted into discussion of the great amount of the detail 
work in the Treasury Department. As an instance of the 
scrupulous exactness with which the work in the Redemp- 
tion Bureau is done, one of the gentlemen told the following 
story : 

**Several years ago,” he said, ‘‘I was living in the coun- 
try, andhad among my possessions an old desk. One day 
in going through this I found four pieces of scrip money of 
small denominations which preceded the return of silver. 
Two of these pieces were quarters, and a third was a ten- 
cent scrip. Each of these wasin faircondition. The fourth 
was a ragged and soiled bit of paper, with nothing but its 
size and feeling to indicate that it ever had been money. 


After studying it for a long time I concluded it was origi- | 


nally a five-cent scrip. I determined to send the three good 
pieces to the Treasury Department for redemption, more as 
an experiment than anythingelse. But my wife insisted that 
the ragged piece must go along withthe rest. To humor 
her I inclosed it with the others, and a note asking that the 
scrip be redeemed. 

‘‘ A week or ten days later I was informed that there was 
a registered letter at the Post Office for me. I found a huge 


envelope with three red seals and the card of the Treasury .- 


Department wpon it. Inthe envelope were several papers, 
three or four, with printed and written matter upon them. 
The papers were blanks which had been filled out, and ex- 
tracts from the law concerning the redemption of fractional 
currency. From the documentts | learned that the three 
pieces | had supposed were redeemable were counterfeit and 
of no value, and that the only piece upon which | could base 
a claim against the Department was the tattered and torn 
five-centscrip. Down in one corner of the big envelope was 
a smaler one, and in one corner of that was a bright nickle 
five-cent piece which the United States Government had 
sent me in return for my five-cent s¢crip.’’ 


TH Ke CHRISTIAN UN ION. 


_ Oct. 9, 1884. 


“IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ATURDAY last was a happy day for 

the Bethany Congregational Church 

of this city. After years of worship in an 
unattractive house, and that in an unfor- 
tunate location, the people have said, ‘‘We 
will arise and build.” Saturday the cor- 
ner-stone was laid in the presence of a 
large and enthusiastic company. The 
Rev. C. C. Cragin, pastor, gave a histor- 
ical sketch of the church, from which it 
appears that it was organized October 11, 
1868, and that it grew out of a Sunday- 
school held in the neighborhood for ten 
years previous. The Sunday-school now 
averages 319, and the church has-a mem- 
bership of 191. The new edifice will seat 


about 450. The Hon. C. F. Gates, Presi-- 


dent of our City Missionary Society, spoke 
encouragingly, and Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
whose interest in this enterprise has never 
flagged, spoke with characteristic elo. 
quence. The Rev. William Cuthbertson, of 
the Leavitt Street Church, offered prayer, 
and Dr. Savage, of the Seminary, pro- 
nounced the benediction. This new de- 
parture on the part of the Bethany people 


means new life and increased usefulness. | 


We trust that other churches similarly 
situated will take heart from their example 
and go forward. 

As was intimated in the letter last week, 
the subject of Faith Cures came up Mon- 
day morning in the Congregationalist Min- 
isters’ Meeting. The purpose was rather 
to gather facts than to discuss theories. 
The venerable Jeremiah Porter—name 
ever to be revered—opened the meeting 
with a statement of his opinions as to the 
teaching of the New Testament on this 
matter, and followed it with a description 
of the cures. of several persons whom he 
hrs lately met, who have been cured in 
answer to prayer. He spoke particularly 
of the case of Miss Carrie Judd, of Buf- 
fulo, and of the good which the little 
book descriptive of her experience 
has done. A _ visiting brother gave 
an account of the perfect restoration to 
bealth of a woman in Cincinnati whom he 
had seen and conversed with, and of the 
recent cure of a number of his own par- 
ish, both in answer to prayer. But the 
cases which awakened most interest were 
the cures of three ladies, two sisters and 
an aged mother, who reside in the city, 
and who claim to have been restored to 
health in answer to prayer. The mother 
had nearly lost the use of her faculties, 
and could walk with difficulty, and had 


not been able to attend church for years. 


A few weeks since she astonished every 
one by walking several blocks to church, 
and showing in other respects that her 
cure is complete. One of the daughters 
suffered from paralysis of the arm, the 
other from consumption. To-day both 
are perfectly well ; as they believe, becauge 
they have had the faith for healing. 
These ladies are intelligent and refined, 
and speak of the blessing that has come 
to them as in no way exceptional among 
those who really accept the Word of 
God. Several brethren gave testimony to 
many remarkable cures in answer to 
prayer, but p of them had any quite 
equal to these aree. One of those pres- 
ent said that his son, a young man, has 
for several months been in failing health, 
and that a few weeks ago he became so 
feeble as to lose all ambition for recovery, 
and to cause the gravest anxiety to his 
friends. Physicians here gave him up. 
A physician from the East, a friend of the 
family, and a man making no profession 
of religion, was summoned, and, after 
studying the case, said that the trouble 
was mental, that the mind must be 
aroused ; and, putting his theory into prac- 
tice, persuaded the boy to place entire 
confidence in him. Improvement began 
at once. The physician took the patient 
home with him, where he is steadily 
growing better. Here the cure was 
wrought by a mental shock given by the 
physician in charge ; and though the par- 
ents believe in the efficacy of prayer, they 
do not think that they would be justified 


in ‘ohne upon the restoration of their 
son as a ‘‘faith cure.” The question is— 
and in discussion it was found to be a 
serious one—whether these faith cures 
are not all to be accounted for on purely 
natural principles. Attention was called 
to the numerous cures which, with a cer- 
tain class of disease, are wrought by mes- 
merism, and by visits to shrines of the 
saints, and to the idols of India, and the 
opinion was pretty freely expressed, 
though some dissented, that we have as 
yet no such evidence as to warrant us in 
believing that God has in our day per- 
formed a miracle to cure anybody. 

The closing sessions of the Rock River 
Conference were enlivened by the unex. 
pected presentation of charges against the 
Rev. William Augustus Smith, D.D., the 
retiring Secretary of the Conference. The 
Rev. Lewis Curts, of Chicago, who was 
called upon by Bishop Warren to present 
the charges, said he had five distinct 
charges to make : 

‘‘First, I charge him with monopoly, in 
that for the last sixteen years he has, with 
the full and free consent of this body, monop- 
olized the Secreteryship. Second, I charge 
him with robbery, inthat he has robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them that he might 
not be burdensome to us while doing his 
work. Third, I charge him with arson, in 
that he has kindled a flame of love for him in 
each of our hearts. Fourth, I charge him 
with theft, in that he has not only kindled 
love in our hearts, but has stolen the hearts 
themselves. Fifth, I charge him with heresy, 
in that he bas been guilty of works of super- 
erogation in the discharge of his duties as 
Secretary. I therefore consider he will do to 
watch, and therefore (turning to Dr. Smith), 
in the name of this conference, I present you 
this watch in token of our esteem for you as 
a friend and brother, and in appreciation of 
your faithfal services for the last sixteen 
years.”’ 

The Conference was mostly taken by 
surprise, and Dr. Smith himself found it 
impossible to reply. The appointments, 
so far as they relate to Chicago and the 
larger towns, give general satisfaction. 
The men who go to the smaller places are 
not all pleased. 

The New West Education Commission 
is looking into the future with consider- 
able anxiety. It finds ar immense field. 
for work, and very inadeqnate means 
with which to go forward. To pay teach. 
ers, and meet the necessary opening ex- 
penses of the schools, it needs several 
thousand dollars. Its expenditures last 
year were between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars, and if the churches will provide 
the money they will not fall below that 
sum this year. We trust thatthe urgent 
appeals of Secretary Bliss will receive the 
attention they deserve. The Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School aad Publishing So- 
ciety is miking headway at the est. It 
finds an open field and is occupying it. 
The old Sunday-School Union is also 
pushing forward its work. Last year it 
established 1,979 new Sunday-schools, and 
supplied them with books and papers. In 
these schools there are 8,681 teachers and 
71,624 scholars. Besides, aid was given to 
other schools in 4,410 cases, where 30,174 
teachers were giving Bible instruction 
to 294,748 children; 16,174 Bibles and 
Testaments were given to the destitute, 
8,613 meetings held, and 31,844 families 
visited. Several firms and individuals in 
the Northwest each support a missionary 
of this Society, and have reports direct 
from him. 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
American Gynecological Society has this 
week been held at the Palmer House. 
Many distinguished physicians were pres- 
ent. The papers read, with the discus. 
sions which followed, were of the highest 
importance. During the week there has 
also been a convention of undertakers, 
who have bound themselves to observe 
certain fixed rules in caring for the dead 


chase of their supplies. 
October 3. 


—Daniel Simpson, a drummer in the 
war of 1812, celebrated his ninety-fourth 
birthday in Boston, September 29, 


and conducting funerals, and in the pur-. 


FINANCIAL. 


The outlook for the week gives more 
promise of a near improvement in general 
trade than at any time during the past 
month. Not that there are any marked 
signs. It seems contrary to the tenor of 
events, this year, relating to commercial 
or financial interests, that they should 
make rapid strides toward a better situa- 
tion. Thespirit of prudence and conser- 
vatism so possesses all branches of trade 
as to border on skepticism, and render a 
return of confidence slow and tedious ; 
but when prices for great staples in prod- 
ucts and manufactures are below the cost 
of producing, the fact will, after a season 
or two, compel a curtailment of produc- 
tion until a readjustment has been effected, 
on a fair basis to the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. We have been gradually con- 
tracting in all our domestic manufact- 
ures and commerce, until the demand has 
nearly or quite overtaken the supply, in 
many things. This is true in iron; it is 
also proving true in coal ; in many classes 
of domestic goods the bottom prices have 
been reached, and that in spite of large 
assignees’ stocks which have been pressed 
upon a slow and heavy market by forced 
sales. The condition, however, is work- 
ing its own cure, for stocks have become 
so depleted by a general reducing process 
that the necessity of large replenishment 
is even now beginning to be felt, and an 
extensive movement may be expected in 
this direction just as soon as the Western 
crops seek a market in any volume. The 
week past has witnessed an advance in 
wheat, anda violent upward movement in 
September corn, which latter is now over, 
of course, but which resulted in a severe 
corner while it lasted. Wheat is quoted 
firm both in the English and French 
markets, and is advancing here. The 
general expectation is, that with the ex- 
traordinary crop of wheat this year, and 
with the lesson of last year before them, 
the farmers will not postpone marketing 
their holdings promptly at moderate wees, 
when procurable. 

A protracted meeting of the managers 
of the East Trunk Line Railways from 
Chicago terminated this week, and has 
resulted in a settlement of their old 
difficulties by reference to a new arbitra- 
tion, and in an order restoring the full 
East-bound freight rates. As we appre- 
hend and have predicted in these columns, 
these great carrying comparies are not 
going to signalize the active season of a 
great crop year by another grand quarrel 
at the expense of their profits. The St. 
Paul road, which is one of the principal 
wheat roads of the Northwest, is showing | °@£° 
large improvement in earnings, while the 
Northwest road, dependent on eorn more 
especially, still reports comparatively 
smaijl returns. When corn does begin to 
move, however, the pressure on transporta- 
tion facilities will necessarily be very 
great. The report comes to us from 
Chicago that there are very satisfactory 
evidences of a general movement to the 
centers of farmers’ products. Such a 
movement will change the complexion of 
trade. The stock market is still dull, but 
firm, with an improving tendency on 
bonds. The coming election, with its 
uncertainties, is depressing to all en- 
terprises; capitalists are cautious, and 
prefer certainties to uncertainties, and so 
are held back from speculative ventures 
or investments. : 

Money is extremely easy. Foreign ex- 
change is weak at lower prices, which 
points to an influx of gold ; this is aided 
very materially by our comparatively 
small merchandise imports. Relatively, 
our foreign trade continues to favor us, 
and the September balance will be largely 


on our side. The bank statement is as 
follows : 
Loans, decrease ... $621,500 
Specie, increase: ........ 2,380,500 
Legal tenders, increase. ....... 372,100 
Deposits, increase......_. 3,362,600 
Reserve, increase.............. 1,961,950 


This leaves our surplus reserve at about 
$30,000,000, a figure quite unprecedented 


for this season‘of the year, when the crop 


movements usually deplete the bank 
reserves. This condition insures easy 
money under any conceivable circum- 
stances during the remainder of the year. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? JU. 8. GOV"? 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


GOING W EST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tae Continent by way ° 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchieun to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through tralm Zor 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest tanec 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER:: 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets - . 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Gres * 
Through Line, toalil the Health and Pleasu.- 
orts of the West and South-West, inclu 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley the 
Yosemite, th 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that line leads direct 
the heart of the Government and Railroad La 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wentine. 
ton Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LIX 
of America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad inthe World *__ 

iasses of Travc:. 

Tickets via this line for sale at all Ragi- 

road Coupon Ticket Uttices in the United States and 


J. POTTER 
Vice- Pres. and Gen. anager. 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t C 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
7 Broa aiway, New York, 
St., Bosto 


Br ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembercd 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 

cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
— by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Ra Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Cine Marshalltown, 
lowa, Freeport, Elgin, Roekford, Illinois, are 
its iocal stations on its lines. 

Among ua few of the numerous of 
ond by the patrons of are its 
DAY C ES which are the finest that Se 
art fae ge can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed eg any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


= of run by any other road 
short, asserted that it IS _ 
ST "EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
es accessible by the various branches of this 
ro 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred passenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of ag se 

a ticket agent for v = route 

NE OTHER. ticket 


route, that first-class 


| than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 


Pe maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
pers, or other information — obtain- 
pi at your local ticket office, write to 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF 
AMERICAN BOARD, 1884. 


HE report presents most interesting 

features, and we regret the want of 
space which prevents our giving it in full. 
The Secretary, the Rev. N. G. Clark, 
D.D., has given the most salient features 
of the work in such a way as to command 
the attention of the most careless reader, 
and arouse his interest in the cause pre- 
sented. The churches have reason for 
congratulation on the able manner in 
which the Board have accomplished the 
work of the past year. Dr. Clark begins 
his report as follows : 


** The record of the past year is a record of 
work steadily and hopefully prosecuted in 
accordance with well-established and ap- 
proved methods. Incidents of special inter- 
est have not been lacking. Remarkable 
displays of divine grace have shown that the 
(rospel is indeed the power of God unto sal- 
vation. Tokens of divine favor abroad have 
been in singular correspondence to like 
tokens at home, illustrating the unity of the 
work under the guidance of the one Great 
Leader. Never was the outlook more hope- 
ful; never such encouragement to vigorous 
and enlarged effort; never a time when the 
divine hand was more munifest in prepara- 
tion for the ultimate triumph of the kingdom 
of Christ.’ 

In regard to the work in Africa, he 
Says: 

‘*The genuineness of the revival reported 
a year ago in the Zulu Mission has been 
shown not only in the number ef converts 
received to church fellowship, but by the 
higher tone of Christian life inthe churches. 
Great joy has heen expressed by the people 
in receiving for the first time the Bible com- 
plete in their own language. Nearly 500 
copies were at once purchased. New zeal 
in Bible study has been manifested, and 
Christians have grown in knowledge and in 
grace. A remarkable movement in behalf of 
temperance was the natural result of the 
religious interest, while new zeal was mani- 
fested in behalf of education. The Board has 
occasion for gratitude that this mission, now 
approaching its Jubilee, can make so good a 
report concerning the various branches of 
Christian effort. 

** Along the eastern coast of Africa, fora 
thousand miles south of the Zambezi, the 
East Central African Mission has a clear 
field for its work. Begun with the intention 
of pressing into the interior as far as Um- 
zila’s kingdom, it has not seemed wise to pass 
by a healthful location easily accessible from 
the coast, and inthe midst of a numerous 
population. After a year’s residence in In- 
hambane r. Wilcox is sanguine that no 
better poffi s to be found in Africa for the 
establishment of a mission. 

‘*Recent tidings have excited some solici- 
tude for the welfare of the West Central 
African Mission, but no permanent inter- 
ruption to our plans is anticipated. The 
mission has appeared to be fairiy established, 
with one station at Bailunda, first reached on 
the highlands, and a second farther inland, 
in Bihé. The natives have shown a friendly 
spirit, quite unlike the Portuguese on the 
coast. Much preparatory work has been 
done. The experience of nearly four years 
has shown that the location selected by our 
late secretary, Dr. Means, was wisely chosen.”’ 

In Micronesia the most notable event of 
the year was the destruction by fire of the 
‘* Morning Star.” The loss has been most 
generously replaced by the new “‘ Morning 
Star,” far better adapted for work among 
those islands, The training schools at 
Kuasie and Ponape are accomplishing 
good work. 

“As a result of the thorongh and exhaust- 
ive discussion last year of the various ques- 
tion at issue between the Board and the na- 
tive Turkish missions, it is believed that a 
great advance has been made toward kindly 
and hearty co-operation, a better understand- 
ing of mutual relations has been attained, 
misconceptions on both sides have been 
cleared up, and a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the spirit and motives that should 
influence the Conduct of those engaged in 
the common cause dependent onthe guid- 
ance and blessing of the one Head of the 
Church. Conferences of missionaries and 
representatives of the native churches, 
which had previously been held to a limited 
extent, have now been institutei in all the 
different stations, with the happiest results. 
Plans and methods of work are fairly and 
fully discussed conferences, and al) 


hearts are brought into nearer sympathy by 
the devotional services, as they come to know 
each other in the closer relations of Christian 
fellowship. If some questions are yet open, 
and if differences of views on some matters 
remain, still the results thus far have more 
than realized expectations. 

‘* Despite discouraging influences fitted to 
unsettle the minds of the people and to crip- 
ple the efforts of missionaries, there has 
been no suspension, but rather a vigorous 
prosecution, of all forms of labor. Consid- 
ering the fact that the year under review was 
one of readjustment in many particulars, 
and that much time and thought which would 
otherwise have been given to direct Christian 
effort was spent in considering questions of 
policy, it is with no little satisfaction that 
we are able t> report so much of substantial 
progress—new churches organized, over 
500 additions to the churches on confes- 
sion of faith, schools of all grades well 
sustained, religious literature eagerly sought 
for, and many instances of generous, self- 
denying effort on the part of native Chris- 
tians to sustain their own religious institu- 
tions, and make the Gospel known toothers.”’ 

The reports from Eastern Turkey show 
continued progress, also in European 
Turkey. Of Central Turkey the report 
says: 

“Special interest in the Central Turkey 
Mission attaches to Adana, the scene of the 
great revival a year ago, to Aintab, the scene 
of a flourishing college of 100 students, and 
to Marash, where a well-organized theolog- 
ical seminary and a girl’s school of high grade 
are prepared to send forth vigorous and well- 
trained native laborers. Hadjin, far up on 
the slope of the Taurus Mountains, deserves 
mention for the heroic labors of Mrs. Coffing 
in behalf of the women of that wild region. 
The largest and strongest churches in 
Turkey are foundinthis mission. Here, too, 
from the first, the relations of the missiona- 
ries to the native communities have been the 
most cordial; and here, too, is the liveliest 
gratitude to American Christians for the re- 
publication of the Gospel in its simplicity. 

‘‘In this field, during the last few months, 
has been witnessed as remarkable a triumph 
of grace as can be found in the annals of the 
church. On the night of Thursday,the 24th 
of July, a fire broke out in Marash, consum- 
ing the entire business portion of the city, 
that was to Marash all that the great Chi- 
cago fire was to Chicago. The capital which 
had kept thousands in employment vanished 
in smoke and flame. Stunned at first by the 
suddenness and dreadful force of the blow, 
‘the Christian spirit of our brethren,’ 
writes Mr. Christie, ‘soon rallied and tri- 
umphed gloriously over all their sorrow.’ 
In place of lamentations were heard expres- 
sions of thanksgiving that the misfortune 
was noworse. Kindness and brotherly love 
one toward another ruled the hour. On the 
Sabbath following, 1,200 of the people 
came together for a meeting of prayer. 
So rich in blessing was this meeting, that 
daily meetings in the three churches were ap- 
pointed for the week following. Well may 
all friends of missions rejoice in such fruit 
of missionary labor.’’ 

In India the work progresses without 
interruption. 

The Hong Kong Mission is of too recent 
establishment to have made a record. The 
Foo-Chow Mission will be reinforced at 
once. The North China Mission is pro- 
gressing in all its departments, and the at- 
titude of the government officials toward 
the missionaries and their work is much 
more friendly. 

The year in Japan has exceeded the 
hopes of the most sanguine. Of the work 
the report says : 

“The year past has been one of remark- 
able progress in Christian work in this mis- 
sion. No other people are making such 
strides in Christian civilization. The leading 


for such an accession to its aveinaias force, 
the regret is that it was not many times 
jarger, so as to meet the exigencies of th® 
time.”’ 

The steps taken for more agressive 
work in Mexico, Spain, and Austria, are 
too recent to enter into detail. The re- 
port sums up as follows : 


**Such is a brief review of the work of this 
Board—of its twenty-one missions among 
people civilized and uncivilized in all por- 
tions of the globe. Through its missionaries 
and anative ministry it is preaching the Gos- 
pel in twenty-five different languages, in 
more than 800 towns and cities, on every 
Lord’s day. It has gathered nearly 4,000 
young men and women into colleges and 
high schools for a thorough Christian educa- 
tion, and over 30,000 children into its com- 
mon schools, in which the Scriptures are 
daily read, Christian instruction given, and 
teachers and pupils unite in songs of praise. 
Fourteen new churches have been organized, 
and a larger rumber than usual received to 
Christian fellowship on confession of faith. 
But better than all, we recognize humbly, 
gratefully, the signal manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit in deepening and broadening the 
Christian life of the native churches, and 
toward our institutions of learning, especial- 
ly toward the seminaries for young women. 
Thus by the success of the work now in 
progress, by the open doors on every hand, 
by his Spirit and by his guidance, our Lord 
is beckoning us on to more abundant service 
in his name.’’ 


THE 
PuBLisHer's Desk. 


NEw York, THURSDAY, OCTORER 9, 1884. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will be 
held in Salem, Mass., beginning in the Taber- 
nacle Church, at three p.m., on Tuesday, 
October 21, and closing Thursday evening, 
October 23. 

The sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford, on 
Tuesday evening, at half-past seven o’clock, 
to be followed by the Communion. 

The people of Salem will welcome to their 
homes the officers and life members of the 
Association; also the delegates from the 
churches, and, so far as possible, the friends 
who may attend the meetings. 

[f any arrangements are made for reduc- 
tion of fares, they will be announced at a 
later date. 

Applications for hospitality should be 
made to Henry J. l’ratt, Esq., 62 Lafayette 
Street, Salem, Mass., on, or before, October 
10. After that, applicants may expect cards 
of introduction to the families where they 


October 21, to Friday morning, October 24. 
PER ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 


AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in caseofa 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty 
times its cost. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 

The method of bg ame the strings of pianos 


metal fasten ispens ng entire 
perfected and ntroduced 1" anos by the 


Mason & Hamlin have been experimentin 
for several = before they obtained satisfactory 
success. Their pianos add this improvement to 
best modes of construction 
they believe are destined to 

as the best instruments of their Boston 


officials of the government are not only not | Journ 


favorable to Christianity, but seem to realize 
that nothing else can save Japan. The 
danger is that there may be such a wide- 
spread turning of the masses to its formal 
acceptance as to overwhelm existing evan- 
gelical agencies. 

‘‘ Not the least hopeful feature of our por- 
tion of the work was the pvevival in the 
Training School at Kioto, marked by the 
profoundest conviction of sin, and a corre- 
sponding joy in a sense of forgiveness andan 
intense desire to work for Christ. Such was 
the religious atmosphere out of which passed 
a class of thirteen graduates, after a course 
of eight years of thorough collegiate and 
theological] study. Grateful] as the mission is 


Scrofula diseases manifest themselves in the 
warm weathe,. Hood’s Sarsa la cleanses 
the blood, aad removes every taint of scrofula. 


Pri nt | Your Ow Own Cards 


es, Type, Cards, etc., to 
KELSEY & CO.. Meriden. Conp. 


will be entertained from Tuesday evening, 


2 Dress. Reform. 


Union Undergarments. 
E. 14th] vest ana in 


For TOMBE. 
Chemilettes, 


Skirts, 
qutpoise,Eman 
{aid aipation, Dress 
Reform, and 
Comfort Walsts. 
Corded Waists 


E. 


ll 
rino, Cashmere, 
and all Wool 


bined, Shoulder 

Bracers, Abdominal Support- 
ers, Obstet tric Bandage 8s, Shoulder Stocking Support- 
ers, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom 
Attended to. New enlarged Lilnstrated talogue 


sent free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th ‘Street, New York. 


ARE THE 


BEET FINISH, 
PERFECT IN FET, 
FOR ALL AGES. 

INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Puysician will recommend them, 
As & your merchant for them. 

Take none other. 
SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., MFRS., SI WHITE ST.,NEW YORK. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 

Revolving Book Cases, 

Dictionary Holders, 
Book Resta, 
Stylographic Pens, 

Folding Tables, 

Paper and Envelopes, 
Stationery and 

School Supplies. 


ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond st., N. Y. 


Send Stamp for Cir- 
cular. 
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YOUR HOUSE’ 


ANBRM Arp 
FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
FREEDOM FROM DUST:*GAS 


ERS DDEN BY 


WARREN 


F TROY.NY. ‘CHICAGO.ILL. 
GGHA LLETT. NE RK. 


ND FOR DES NEW ORK VE .™ 


New ‘“Perfect ” return-flue Furnace. 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 
No Gas or Dust, furnaces are 


The full benefit from coal ne ep by radiation 
from four times the usual heating surface. 
Furnace has bo bolted joints. 

the merits of heater with ite 


great 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water &.,N.Y. 
Send for Cireulars. 


N Serap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems 
1§6matiea 10 cts. Capitol Card Co., Hartford,Ct. 


Sample Book, Premi Price 


snose answertng an Advertisement wtit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Don’t Send Us Mone but name, and receive BE. 


cr: 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


— 


Send for Circular, — 
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2 Specialty. 
| 
CORSET WAISTS 
5 
> SS 
315 
nx (fi 
j 
i 
tag, 
SE 
~ at i 
Sl 
it 
h 
hakers, both in Europe «nd America, have per- 
aived the unquestionable advantage of such an i) 
rangement, and have been striving for many wi 
ears to bring it into successful use. Simple as the == A 
atter now appears, there have been practical é 
ifficulties which have not before been overcome. | 
_ 
é 
a3 
for 
thoney making, y: or old. Every- 
easy ; instructions. 
Send stamps for of Prerse- 


Oct. 9, 1884. 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Glen House, in the} Peabody 
Glen, N. H.,was burned Wednesday night 
of last week, with all its outbuildings. 

—On tbe 17th of next November the 
lithographers of the United States and 
Canada will hold a convention in Chicago. 

—Henry Irving, Miss Terry, and the 
Lyceum Theater Company appeared at 
Montreal, September 30, in ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and their reception was 
the greatest ever awarded any company 
in that city. In one instance $50 was 
paid for a single seat. : 

—American home-made pies may now 
be obtained in many London hotels ; a fact 
which prompts the New York “ Tribune” 
to remark that it will now be quite in 
order for the English to organize anti-pie 
societies at once, if they wish to preserve 
British institutions from destruction. 

—QOn the 9th of October the Pusey 
Memorial House at Oxford will be opened 
The Pusey Memorial Fund now amounts 
to more than $150,000, but the treasurer 
of the fund says that more money is 
needed if the Memorial House is to be 
made architectually worthy of Oxford. 

—Prince Bismarck, who received on 
the last anniversary of Sedan the ordre 
pour le mérite, is now the possessor of all 
the highest Prussian orders butone. In- 
clusive of his foreign orders, he has no 
fewer than forty-seven, among which the 
first place is due to the Black Eagle order, 
with jewels. 

—The new “ Maid of the Mist,” whose 
heel was laid at Niagara Falls some time 
ago, is now all planked, and is to receive 
her machinery at once. She stands on 
her stocks at the ferry-landing on the 
Canadian shore. She is seventy feet over 
all, sixteen and a half feet beam, and six 
and a half feet hold. 


of marked attention on. the part of the 


Crown Prince of Germany. On ber way 


to Prague she rested al the Bayrische Hof, 
in Nuremberg. The same day the Crown 
Prince visited this picturesque town and 
stopped at the same hotel, where he hon- 
ored§the prima donna with a visit. 

—The faculty of Princeton College have 
done a wise thing in enforcing the system 
of compulsory gymnastic exercise among 
the students. The law is an old one, but 
its fulfillment has for a number of years 
been disregarded, until the recent action 
of the faculty and trustees which rules 
that it shall be observed strictly from this 
time on. 

—Westminister Abbey is now fairly in 
the hands of the ‘‘ restorers,” who will re- 
tain possession for a number of years. 
They will aim not merely to rejuvenate the 
existing features of the Abbey, but to re. 
move many excrescences and disfigure- 
ments which the bad taste and ignorance 
of past architects caused to be engrafted 
on the @riginal plan. 

—The mineral resources of California 
are said to have been increased by the 
discovery of a remarkably fine vein of 
coal in the Coast Range, the croppings 
being easily traceable for miles. The 
coal is very hard, and strongly resembles 
certain grades of Pennasylvauia coal. 
While prospecting about the mountains 
the discoverers ran across a petroleum 
spring, which is the only one knowa to 
exist in the State. The wil is very pure, 
and seems to be plentiful. 


WELL-DESERVED OVATION. 


It has grown to be a very common thing 
in these days to speed the parting friend 
with a banquet or a reception given in his 
honor, at which good wishes are expressed 
and congratulatory speeches made. At 
Long Branch recently a burlesque of one 
of these ovations was carried out in a very 
comic way: 

‘*‘ An incident of the morning was the de- 
parture of some thirty or forty back horses 
from Ryerson & Brown’s stables at the West 
End. The stable hands made a procession 
of the affair. In front marched a stalwart 
colored man, whose must striking garments 
were a gray duster and a red paper cap 


with a long red feather in it. He carried an 
ancient musket over his shoulder. Behind 
him marched ten colored men, wearing high 
white hats. Each was armed with an old 
sheet of tin roofing and aclub. They beat 
time in a hideously noisy fashion as the 
horses came caracoling behind. Arriving at 
the station, the man with the musket 
mounted the platform and made a brief 
speech, in which he congratulated the horses 
on their successful season and bade them an 
affectionate farewell. Then he and the sheet- 
tin band marched solemnly back to the 
stables. A large crowd of persons witnessed 
the performance.”’ 


UNDESERVED DISGRACE. 

In the plan of creation there seems to 
have been a place for everything. Al- 
though there are many features of nature 
which seem worse than useless, on care- 
ful investigation we find there is scarcely 
anything in or on the earth, animate or 
inanimate, too mean to be of. service. 
The nettle, for instance. What weed is 
held in such disgrace! And yeb so good 
an authority as the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly ” says this in its honor : 

‘‘ The nettle, which is now only rarely culti- 
vated, was held in high honor as a useful 
plant not more than two hundred years ago, 
In a medical treatise of the fifteenth century, 
several pages are ovcupied with the descrip- 
tion of its healing properties. It is said to 
have been turned to account for food dur- 
ing the Irish famine. In Russia, Sweden, 
and Holland, it is mowed, and made into 
fodder for cows, with profit in the increase 
in quantity and improvement in quality of 
the milk, althouga the animals will not vent- 
ure to eat it while it is green. Cords are 
made from it in Kamchatka, paper in France, 
and grass-cloth in China and India. It has 
been made into linen in various countries, a 
fact of which the German name for muslin, 
Nesseltuch (nettle cloth), is a standing testi- 
mony. When cotton came into general use 


—Minnie Hauk was recently the object, for textile fabrics the nettle went out, and 


was nearly forgotten till attention was called 
to it anew by Professor Reuleaux after our 
Centennial Exhibition. Frau Rossler-Lade 
took the matter up and showed how easily 
the plant could be cultivated, and how well 
adapted it was to spinning. Numerous per- 
sons have since engaged in the cultivation of 
the native species, and of the Chinese nettle, 
which is considered a little superior, in Ger- 
many and other countries. A company has 
been formed in Holland forthe cultivation of 
the nettle in Java, with a capital of about 


three million guilders. 


A VERY SINGULAR AND EXCEP- 
TIONAL CASE, 


The following details of a case is one of the 


exceptional cases which we meet with in our 


' dispensation of Compound Oxygen, and one that 
illustrates in a very striking manner the subtle 


and deeply-searching and active power of this 
new agent. 
“Sr. Croup, Wis., January 16th, 1884. 
“Drs. Starkey & PaLen: Vear Sirs,—I be- 
lieve it to be aduty I owe to sufferers from blood 
and skin diseases to make a brief statement of 
my case. About ten years ago I had several in. 


' flamed dark spots come on both of my ankles. 


These spots. when they firet appeared, were of 
a dark copper color, and much inflamed and 
rigid. They gradually grew larger and more 
troublesome, with always a sensation of numb- 
neas, and sometimes paroxysms of most intoler- 
able itching. I had forseveral years previous to 
the appearance of these spots on my ankles been 
troubled with inflammatory rheumatism. My 

oints would be sometimes badly swollen and 

nflamed. Ihad much trouble an: pain with my 
left ankle for three or four months before com- 
mencing to use Compnund Oxygen. The whol 
of the outside of my left foot and ankle resembled i. 
appearance and color a large piece of liver. It was 
much ewollen and aa rigid as an iceberg, with nine 
or ten very painful dry sores. The central one 
was about an inchin diameter, and moat ercru. 
cialingly painful. I showed Itt to several know- 
ing ones, who pronounced it a cancer. The ef. 
fects of the Compound Oxygen were truly 
wonderful. It worked like a charm. In afew 
days after commencing Its use, my feet began to 
bleach out ; the lumps all dissolved ; tAs skin and 
Jlesh of my feet soon became soft and white; the 
sores became less painful, and soon began to 
heal. The sores are now all well,and my feet and 
ankles are as good asnew. In fact, I have gota 
new pair of legs; for als of which I am indebted 
lo Compound Oxygen. espectfully yours, 

“H SpPaRKs 

The effect of Compound Oxygen in this case 
gives a striking proof of the law governing its 
action. It had no specific relation to the dis- 
ease from which the patient was suffering, and 
did not act directly upon the affected parts, but, 
instead, infused new vigor into all the nervous 
centers, quickened all the life-forces, and re- 
stored to healthier activity every organic form 
in the body, and the result came as a natural 
and orderly sequence. The case is exceptional 
only in the character of the disease, notin its 
cure by Compound Oxygen. 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen,”’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuraigia, Bronchi 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 

Sree. Address Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


” 


Great Victory.”’ 
A Severe Case of Scrofula Completely Cured 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


THIRTEEN LARGE ABSCESSES DISAPPEAR 
—A REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 


“In the winter of 1879, I was attacked with 
Scrofula in one of its most aggravating forms. 
At one time I had no less than 13 large ab- 
scesses over and around my neck and throat, 
continually exuding an offensive mass of bloody 
matter disgusting to behold and almost intoler- 
able toendure = It is impossible to fully describe 
my sufferings, as the case was complicated with 
Chronic Catarrh. After three years of misery, 
having heen treated oF three physicians, I was 
worse than ever. Finally, on the recommenda- 
tion of W. J. Huntley, druggist, of Lockport, I 
was induced to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. And 
now, after having taken 12 bottles within the 
last 12 months, the scrofulous eruptions have 
entirely ceased, and the abscesses have all dis- 
peg except the unsightly scars, which are 
daily becoming less. I do know that in my case 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has proved an effective spe- 
cific Indeed. Asan evidence of my gratitude, I 
send these facts unsolicited. and I am ready to 
verify the authenticity of this cure by persona! 
correspondence with any one who doubts it.”’"— 
CHARLES A. Roserrts, East Wilson, N. Y. 

W. J. Huntley, the well-kuown druggist at 
Lockport, N. Y., verifies the above cure, and 
call it ““A Great Victory for Hood's Sarsa 
parilla.”’ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. Ll. HOOD & CO0., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
duced by overtaxing 


fjot the nervous force 


Nursing mothers re 


awe 
| or by the drain upon 
the system induced 
[iis should at once com 
ewinence using Ridge’s 
\ 


SAY, Food as a datly diet. 
ral fs It willgive strength to 
= the mother, and im 


prove the supply for 


AN 


the little one. Ke- 
1] ty member, Ridge’s Food 
{f been in use for 
ae thirty years in Eng 
nN land and America, 
therefore is not an untried preparation. In cans, 
four sizes—35e., s5c., $1.25, Sold by 
Druggists. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


CHUKCH 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Bead fe Catclegue. BOSTON, 


McSHANE BELL FOUnORY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bell. 
and Chimes for Charches, Towe: 
Clocks, ete... ete. rices and cats 


a ete ree. Address 
McSHank & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


» “tis of Pure Copper and Tin for Cb 
Sc...0ls, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


bk. vorably known to the public since 
182o. Church, Chapel. School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Mensely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & FR. 
6 Oarmine New York, 


WANTS. 


[Cards uf not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted wm this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It ts the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free | such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers are 
not able t. pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
Others who ..re not abie.| 


~ 


Wanted. —A small family, one hour from New 
York, would like to accommodate a family, or 
individuals, who, from desire to reduce ex- 
penses, or other reasons, would be glad to find 
pleasant, homelike quarters in the country; or 
they would take a few resident pupils. Best 
reference given and required. Address H. Mac 
kenzie, Blauveltville, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Wanted —Companion. -By a Christian young 
lady of experience, a position as companion with 
a family contemplating a winter residence im the 
South ; unerceptionable reference given. Terms 
very moderate. Address Dr. J. L. Perry, 79 
West Forty-seventh Street, New York. 


A Student of the Union Theological Seminary, 
of several years’ experience in teaching, would 
like to teach the classics or mathematics for a 
few hours daily. Terms moderate. Excellent 
references given. Address E. P. Morse, 1,200 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Wanted —A partner with capital, to join me in 
developing an orange and lemon grove. As 
ample security will be furnished for the capital 
required, no losses are possible to the investor. 
For particulars address C. Porter, South Lake 
Wier, Florida. 

Position Wanted for the winter by a young 
gent. as instructor; would live in family ; 
country preferred ; compensation not so much 
desired as pleasant home; would assist at any 
writing ; highest references. Address A, care 
O. S. Baldwin, Center Moriches, N. Y. 


PERFECTION” 
Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat. Nov. 22, 138).] 

Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the ene 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 


Firat Ave. and Wth St. N.Y. 
Send for Illustrated ez- 
pla Circular. 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and B Wri 
Machnch 
WEIGHT, 7 LBS. PRICE, 840. 
Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 


Awarded the JOHN SCOrT MEDAL by the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia Also First Prewmtum 
over all competitors by American Institute, New 
York. Call or send for Circular. 


Broadway, New York. Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


4 there Is nothing that 
R equals in Purity OUR 


~ 


- LAKE - KEUKA- WINE- COMPANY. | 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


THE PRESS SAY: 


OUR CUSTOMERS SAY:| 


The Cc re 


a > 
TUL ALL 


“The quality of the goods of] G. 8. GraHaM, Pittaburgh, Pa: 
this Company is not sur <d.j‘‘Have had your wine con- 
and comparison with either do- 
mestic or imported is invited.” — 
Amer. Grape & 


For Purity. Flavor and Excellence, we admit ¥ 
superior. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers, ofno ‘VF 


Send for Circularto LAKE KEUKA WINE COMPANY, 
HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


Wine Grower. 


stant use for a year; am ful 
satisfied it is equal to the bost, 
and better than many imported’ 


t Churc 

NK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Pewereul, the Seftest. 
Cheapest and tne Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to churches and the trade. L. P. FRINK. 551 Peari & 
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And Diseases of the 
» HEAD, THRCAT & LUNGS) 
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